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We have received, and in our next shall 


give some extracts from, the Report of | 


ALEXANDER C. Twinine, Esq., who has 
recently completed the Preliminary Surveys 
of the route for a Railroad from New- 
Haven to Hartford, Conn. 

We have also on hand, and shall publish 
in our next, the concise Report of J..M. 
FrssenvDEn, Esq., of his Preliminary Sur- 
veys for a continuation to Springfield, 
Mass., of the Boston and Worcester Rail- 
road. 





RarRroap Convention.—We are gratified 
to learn, as we do from the last Oneida Whig, 
that the citizens of Utica are.about to send 
delegates to the Convention at Owego, on 
the 28th inst. From this, it would appear 
that the citizens do—if their late represen- 
tative to the Legislature did not—appreci- 
ate the importance of this great work. 





BAatTimore AND Wasurneron Crry Rar 
ROoAD.-~All who have occasion to pass: be- 
tween the cilies of Washington and Baiti- 
more, ‘will rejoice with us to learn that the 
railroad is completed. Cars have passed 
both ways each day since the 20th inst, 
Long may they continue to do so unob- 
Structed. . 


_ Bituminous coal has been found in the immediate 
Viejnity of Erie —[Pennsylvanian.] 




















New-York AND ERIE, AND THE SuSQUE- 
HANNAH AND Urica Rattroaps.—The fol- 
lowing article from the Oneida Whig treats 
the subject of the New-York and Erie 
Ruilroad in a rational and proper manner ; 
and it is tous a matter of deep surprise 
and mortification, that a similar disposition 
has not been heretofore manifested by those 
highly favored towns, cities we might say, 
along the line of the canal, and the inhabi- 
tants in their vicinity, which are to be so 
greatly benefitted by this railroad and its 
numerous branches that will connect it 
with the canal. It would seem that their 
blindness, or want of discernment, was 
willful, as we cannot conceive that any 
person of ordinary intelligence, who would 
give the subject a thought, could avoid 
seeing the direct tendency of the work to 
promote the general, and of course their 
immediate, interest. Can any person who 
is familiar with the lay of the country, and 
the course of its principal water-courses, 
deny that a branch, leaving Binghampton 
and following *for many miles the Ononda- 
ga River, will again branch and connect 
both with Utica and Syracuse? And is it 
not equally certain that another branch will 
reach Geneva and Rochester, thereby open- 
ing to the whole country, with very little 
difficulty, an easy and direct access to New- 
York at all seasons of the year? ‘These 
are facts, and they must soon be acknow- 
ledged by all, 

[From the Oneida Whig of July 14.) 

New-York anp Erie, anp UTIca AND 
Susquruannaz Rartroaps.—The first men- 
tioned railroad is to connect the city of 
New-York with Lake Erie, and is to pass 
through the counties of New-York, West- 
chester, Rockland, Orange, Sullivan, Dela- 
ware, the southern part of Chenango, 
Broome, Tioga, Steuben, Allegany, Catta- 
raugus and Chatauque. Any person, by a 

lance at the map of this state, will at once 
Ruadoser the extent and importance of this 
line of communication, the wide field of 
territory it willl open, the new sources of 
business and enterprise it will create, and 
the great number of our fellow citizens, 


~ 











who are immediately interested in its pro- 
secution. The whole south-western, south. 
ern and south-eastern tier of counties, are 
deeply concerned in this. splendid under- 
taking, which they regard as indispensable 
to their prosperity. Throughout that whole. 
portion of: our territory, (containing a very: 
large amount of wealth and population of 
the state) the public attention is aroused 
to this subject, and the people, almost as 
one man, are resolved that no effort shall 
be spared—no proper means left unem- 
ployed, to carry finto successful execution. 
an enterprise so essential to them and to: 
the state at large. The spirit thus awakened 
will never slumber, and the day cannot be 
remote which will witness the completion 
of this great line of internal communica. 
tion. 

To their fellow citizens in. other and 
more favored sections of the state, our- 
brethren of the southern counties look, 
and we think justly, for countenance and 
aid in this undertaking, which is to open ad- 
ditional channels of enterprise-—add greatly 
to the aggregate wealth and business of the 
state, and secure to our own citizens a 
great and growing trade, which our en- 
lightened and ever watchful neighbors are 
Striving to seize ftom us and appropriate 
to themselves. In addition to the just. 
claims of our fellow citizens of the counties 
above referred to, this central section of 
the state has a deep and immediate interest 
in the contemplated work. 


The Utica and Susquehannah railroad,: 
for which a charter has already been t-- 
ed, is to connect with the New-York and: 
Erie, at or near Bettsburg, on the line be-. 
tween Chenango and Broome counties, 
about 70 miles south of Utica—and thus 
a. railroad communication between this city 
and the city of New-York, as well as 
southern and southwestern counties, will 
be established. The importance to us of , 
such a communication cannot for a mo. 
ment be doubted. A safe, direct, and 
speedy communication, at all seasons of . 
the year, with our great commercial me. 
tropolis is thus obtained; and completed, , 
(as they assuredly will be,) it is not ex- 
travagant to anticipate that the inter... 
course between New-York and Albany, 
during the suspension of river navigation, . 


‘will be by way of Utica. The i 


importance, 
to our own county and city, of these rail. 
roads, cannot We too highly estimated. Our 
extensive woollen and cotton manufacturs 
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ing establishinents © 
Orabenji end in other parts of the county; 
our forges and furnaces, our merchants 
throughout the county and vicinity, and in- 
deed every class of our citizens engaged in 
the pursuits of useful and productive indus- 
try, have a direct interest in these works, 
and would feel the beneficent influence of 
their construction. We ought, then, while 
yet we may extend to them the aid of our 
countenance and influence, and give to our 
fellow citizens of the counties above men- 
tioned assurances, the sincerity and utility 
of which they shall have no reason to doubt 
of our earnest desire for their success, of 
our co-operation in their undertaking. Thus 
much they expect of us, and would receive 
from us with feelings of gratification—gra- 
tification alike-that-we were willing to do 
them justice, and that we were sensible of 
our own interests. These feelings were 
fully expressed in a letter which we have 
seen from a resident of Orange, who is in. 
timately connected with the southern rail- 
raad, and much pleasure is manifested at 
the proposition to send from this vicinity a 
delegation to their next Convention, which 
is to be held at Owego on the 29th inst. Our 
citizens should take this subject into imme- 
diate consideration, for we are persuaded 
that no other ean be of more importance to 
them ; and we trust a public meeting will 
speedily be called, for the purpose of ap. 
pointing ajdelegation of respectable and in- 
fluential citizens to meet our brethren of 
the southern counties in Convention, to ex- 
tend to them the “ right lrand of fellowship,” 
and to co-operate with them in all suitable 
measures to ensure the consummation of 
the great work so essential to them, and to 
us, and so useful, by means of the lateral 
communication that will be established to 
every western county. | - 

It may be proper to add, that a large 
amount of the Utica and Susquehannah 
stock has already been subscribed for in this 
city, and that it is determined to commence 
the work, as soon as it is ascertained that 
the New-York and Erie Railroad will be 
constructed as far as Broome county. 










{From the London Mechanics’ Magazine.] 
ANCHOR FOR RAILWAY-CARRIAGES ON IN- 
CLINED PLANES. 

Sir,—Having seen, from several articles 
in your Journal, that an effectual method 
of preventing the descent of carriages on 
an inclined plane, in the event of the chain 
breaking, is a desideratum, I am induced 
to forward you a plan for the purpose, 
which appears to me likely to meet the end 
in view. 

The plan is as follows : | 

Let a double line of rails be laid down, 
about 18 inches asunder, and secured firm! 
in the ground in the middle of the path of 
the carriage, with holes through them at 
intervals of a yard; and through these 
holes let iron bars be put, connecting these 
new or supplementary lines of rails, so that 
the rails and bars together may present the 
ys amr of a long iron ladder lving on 
the ground between the rails on which the 
cattiage runs. Upon these rails a small 
et of wheels, about 2 feet. in diameter, or 

» are to run, connected with the upper 
end of the carriage by means of two bars, 
6 or7 feet long, which are to hook on and 
off the carriage. Over the axle of these 
wheels the draft-chain is to go, to raise. it 
from the ground. The motion of the car- 
riage will, by means of the connecting-bars, 
pyre bie these wheels along with it. 








a few inches of these wheel then to 


pair of iron ‘bars, reaching within 
be hooked or fastened to the end of 
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the carriage (but below the other bars), in 
any simple way that will insure the free 
descent of their outer ends when unsup- 
ported. The outer ends of these bars are 
to be connected to each other by a strong 
spring across them, sufficient to bear the 
sudden check in stopping the descent of 
the carriage ; the draft-chain must go over 
and be hooked to this spring; and to the 
under side of the spring is to be fastened 
a strong hook, which the draft of the chain 
will keep off the ground, and allow it to 
pass freely up and down the inclined plane, 
without touc ing fhe cross-bars. If more 
elasticity is found necessary, than what the 
cross-spring of the drag-hook will give, the 
side bars of it connecting it with the car- 
riage may be made with spiral springs, 
upon the principle of Salter’s spring-bal- 
ance ; and the lower these bars are fasten- 
ed on the carriage, the less quantity of 


upward pull there will be on the cross-bars 
and rails to disturb them in their bed. 


Fig. 1 is a representation of a carriage, 
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provided-with such an appendage a6 I have 
described, in the act of ascending or des- 
cending an inclined plane. The draft. 
chain is on the stretch, and the drag-hook 
supported off the ground by the strain of 
the chain. 

Fig. 2 shows the carriage. with the draft- 
chain broken, and the hook anchored on 
one of the cross-bars, having fallen for 
want of support from the strain of the 
chain. 

As the draft-chain will not be stretched 
so tight in transporting carriages down the 
inclined plane, or drawing empty carriages, 
as it will in drawing.them up, it may be 


| useful to be able to raise the chain some- 
| what higher than the axle of the small 


wheels, to compensate for the greater bend 
of the chain upon those occasions ; this can 
be effected by having a moveable sheave 
to fix on the middle of the axle, with <— 
on its circumference, over W 
gy grief eri 
Fig. 4 shows ‘the draft-hook, he 
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spiral-springs to the side-bars. 

It is suineely necessary to add, that after 
the carriages have been drawn up or let 
down the inclined plane, all the bars may 
be detached, and the rails left clear. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, * 
C.. PurLann. 


Dublin, Feb. 14, 1835. . 





Experiments no the Transverse Strength 
and other Properties of Malleable fron, 
with Reference to its Uses for Railway 
Bars: . By Perur Bariow, F. R. 8., 
Cor. Mem. Inst. of France ; of the Imp. 
and Roy. Acad. of Petersburgh and 
Brussels, etc. 

(Continued from Number 27.) 


On the Sectional Figure of greatest Re- 
sistance, the Area being given. 

Having established the preceding data, I 
might now proceed directly to find, with a 
given sectional area, the figure of greatest 
resistance; but this would be of little ad. 
vantage, for the form we should arrive at 
would be quite inapplicable to 4 railway, as 
it would require the metal to be principally 
collected in the lower table ; whereas, in 
the railway bar, we must of necessity be- 
stow a certain quantity, perhaps two-fifths 
of the whole, in forming the upper table on 
which the carriage runs; it is, therefore, 
only after this is provided for, that we are 
at liberty to dispose of the remaining part 
of the metal, and even in this distribution 
regard must still be had to praetical con- 
venience. Instead, therefore, of determining 
mathematically, the area of maximum re- 
sistance, the most useful plan will be to 
compute, directly, the resistance of such 
sectional figures as fall within the limits of 
practical application, and to select from 
them that which, under all considerations, 
is the best. 

The three forms of rails which, under 
this restriction, will have to be considered, 
are the following : 


“Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


Ey 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 





"kh The ain T shaped rail, fig, 1. ‘°""™ 
F 2. The H, or double T, foment rail, with 
a lanes table, as fig. 2. 

. ~“Trapezoidal rail, as fig. 3. E 
rps will — 0 yaiieis thcicecs of 
P ons, without altering th r 
character of the section. em areir: 
‘Phe upper and the lower tables are here 

us displaced furnishing 


f 
sa, sort’ 


the metal i 
rib, as in fig. £; but to treat of them 


drag-hook under it, the erer-spring and 
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into the calculation, without much affeujy 
the regplts. It will therefore be sufficie, 
to consider them as rectilinear. 

I would here observe, also, that some 
projectors have made the upper and lower 
tables of equal figure, upon the distant con- 
tingency, that when the upper table has 
been worn down, the. rail may be turned, 
and the lower table made the upper. But 
this is certainly providing -without foresight; 
for the bottom table is the most efficient for 
strength, and it would be a very dangerous 
experiment, after one side of a bar has 
been submitted for many years to a high 
compressing foree, and its substance (by 
the hypothesis) greatly worn, to turn the 
rail, and expose this worn part to a) still 
greater strain, but. tensile instead of com. 
pressive, which could not fail instantly to 
destroy it. Instedd of this, therefore, I 
should certainly recommend to work what- 
ever metal is introduced into the lower 
table or web, into that form which is most 
efficient for present purposes, without re- 
gard to the contingency alluded to above. 

That the rail is.deteriorated by exposure 
and wear, is undoubtedly true ; although, 
perhaps, the amount is not yet well ascer- 
tained. Amongst the papers submitted to 
Messrs. Rastrick and Wood, with whom Tf 
was ‘associated, we found it estimated at 
the rate of jth of a pound per yard per 
annum; but I have since seen it stated, in 
a letter from Mr. Dixon to Mr. Bidder, at 
1th of a pound per yard per annum. This 
was determined by taking up three rails, 
having them well cleaned and weighed, 
and then putting them in their places, and 
afterwards washing atid reweighing them 
at the end of a twelvemonth, when two of 
them were found to have lost } 1b. in weight 
for the 5 yards length, and the third 2 Ib., 
which last was taken up from a particular 
situation where it was more exposed to 
friction. But even this does not prove that 
thé whole loss of weight is in the upper 
face of the rail; and if itjdid, it would be, as 
I have before observed, « stronger reason 
for not turning the rail: and, on the other 
hand, should the waste not be on the upper 
surface, the provision alluded to is unneces- 
sary. Mr. Rastrick informs me, that even 
the small fins left at the meeting of the 
rolls are still quite distinctly seen on the 
face of the upper table. And Mr. Stephen- 
son states, that the marks of the tools left 
in turning the flanches of the wheels are 
seldom obliterated; which proves, at all 
events, that there is no side wear. 

Mr. George Bidder, who attributes all the 
waste to the wear on the upper surface, es- 
timates the annual reduction at },th part 
of an inch ; in which case the rails would 
not last more than thirty years before they 
would require to be replaced. And it then 
becomes a qtiestion, whether, in point of 
economy, it would not be better to lay an 
additional third of an inch upon the upper 


the rail last sixty years. This increase of 
3d of an inch would call for an additional 
experise, to the amount of about 7} per 
cent. on the present cost ; and this 7%. per 
cent., at compound interest, would amount 
to about 30 per cent. in thirty years. If, 
therefore, a charge of 30 per cent. at the 
end of thirty years, would meet the amount 
.of re-manufacture, and supply the waste, 
the two accounts would be about. balanced. 





‘In this case, I must consider: the latter: as 
preferable. Ist. Because the. other plan 
would increase the weight of the bar, and 
the difficulty of ‘the manufacture, and pro- 
bably diminish its soundnéss. 2d. ‘Be- 
-eduse thirty years’ experience may intro- 


table, which would, by this reckoning, make’ 
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duce improvements, of whieh, at - 
of that period, it would be desir 
advantage. And, lagtly, because 
(judging from. the opinion of 
bractic men) think that -it has 
clerly determined what part of 
is duc to wear on the upper fade. 
To return ‘again: to subject of | 
best formed section, I beg to tepeat; 
whatever figure the above, or othe 
derations, may \ead practical 
in the upper or lower table 
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rd | 
eben 
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cr 
: 


men to 
atid rib, it 


be fully sufficient for the purposes of cali - 


culation, to consider them as reétilinear. 
which will greatly facilitate the investiga- 
tion, without sensibly affecting the restilts.” 


Comparative Strength o erently-formed 
Parellel 1 ot hd 


* h w# 
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Let ABCD (above figure) represent any 
rectangular rail with # bottom table; n n 


its natural axis; c the centre of compres. . 
sion, c ” being <-of hn. Now, the ténsion | 


of each fibre being as its distace from thé 
neutral axis, and that of the lower fibre 
being given equal to ¢, the tension at ay 


variable distance x will be a (dbeing taken 
to denote the whole depth n 2) and there- 


fore the sum of alf the tensions will be, Za 
a x. dx (i) 


which, therefore, Secomes known, 2 

taken within its propér limits, according to 

the figure of thé section. 
But as the effective résistance of cathy 

fibre is also as its depth below the line wn," 

the sun of all the resistances will be, 


= z.da Ch... 
a being taken here also within its propel 
limits. And then to find the portly 3d 
sion, or that 


tensions were collected, the whole resi#< 
tance would be the same 4s in the: actual 


“ 


case, this would be given by the formula: - 


f x. dx ay! . 
fada ), af 
which is préeisely the expression for the 


centre of oscillation of a dist-ef the same: 





figure. et 
“We hhaive Wuatiea thie following general fe 
for finding the resistance ‘or } we sre 


OF ite’ ~~ 


which any given bar oF rail will 


its middle peint, within thi 
elastic power, that is, EHiibo 
Calling, the integral of formula (I)= A 4.0 - 
a weeks die oemak = 
0. F O. . . 
2 heen ey 
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é ‘ 


point into which, if all the’ 


pian t Oe es “— 










ces B to the common centre of compression, 
we have, a: 


/ D 
which is the whole effect. . } 

For those who understand the ipgral 
calculus, this solution is sufficient; but as 
the article will probably be consulted prin- 
cipally by practical men, it will be more 
convenient to give a specific solution for a 
rail, embracing under one genera! figure 
all the usual forms, the only variations be- 
ing in the depth, breadth, ae ee of 
the parts. (See preceding e. 

Let AB é D mepraneel aia section, of 
which all the dimensions are given, as also 
the position of n n the neutral axis, the 
point c which is the centre of compression, 
c n being jds of nh, and the point m which 
is in the centre of rs. The breadths nn 
and mm are also known. Then the resis- 
tance of the whole section referred to the 
common centre of compression c, may be 
considered to be made up of the three re- 
sistances. 

Ist. Of the middle rib, continued through 
the head and foot tables, vt z w. 

2d. Of the head A E F B, minus the 
breadth of the centre rib. 

3d. Of the lower web, GCDH, also 
minus the continuation of the centre rib. 

_Now, ¢ being tuken to represent the ten- 
sion of iron per square inch, just within its 
limits of elasticity, we shall have, 

1. Resistance of . . . vtzw=} hs. ns. pq. t 


2. Resistance of A E F B=} ha.nx. (nn—pq) 


a 
D::D40::B; 2@tO 


ee % 
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Now, let nm+ 1 ns | and s'-en=3", 
then i 


3. Resistance of G C D H=nm. rs.(mm—pq) 
3” 
Fe 
These three resistances being computed, 

let their sum be called s, and the clear bear- 


: ing U; then tea, the load the bar ought to 
sustain at its middle point, for an indefinite 


time, without injury to its elasticity. 
(To be continued.) 





Errrcts oF Liournine-—The Boston 
Traveller says: Our readers will be in- 
terested in the following account of a sci- 
entific examination of the several build. 
ings in this vicinity, injured by lightning 
during the storm of the 18th ult. It is 
from the pen of a practical electrician, 
well known in this community, who has 
been éminently successful in his research. 
es, and who seems at length to have per. 
fected the application of metallic rods to 
the prevention of dwellings from damage 
by lightning. It is certainly very re. 
markable, as mentioned below, that of 
four buildings struck, three should have 
been furnished with the round rod so 
common in most parts of the country. 

“ Str—By request of a number of sci- 
entific gentlemen, I proceeded in com- 
pany with one of them to examine the 

ildings struck by lightning in this vi- 
cinity, on the afternoon of Saturday, June 
13. The first was the dwelling house of 
Professor Palfrey, at Cambridge. The 
Professor politely accompanied us, and 


then, referring the sum of all the resistan- 














ave g¥the information required. This 
Priiote had a round lightning-rod,.with 
peuts at the top, but blunt in the ground. 
st_was faffixed to the back part of the 
building. In this examination, I was sat- 
isfied that the discharge of lightning was” 
horizontal, from one cloud to another, 
taking the earth in its course. Passing 
over the points of the rod, it was attract- 
ed by them, passed down the rod to the 
upper part of the lower story ; here it left, 
and struck into the building, passing 
through various parts and rooms by the 
bell wires, which were melted and other- 
wise destroyed. It left the house by the 
front door. In one remarkable instance, 
the lightning passed by the side of a door 
on a bell wire, which it melted, spreading 
the oxide of the wire on the plastering in 
its passage. 

“From this building we proceeded to 
Brighton, and examined the meeting: 
house of the Rev. Mr. Austin. Here I 
was again satisfied that the discharge of 
lightning was horizontal ; being received 
on the points of the round rod, it passed 
down the rod to the side of the building 
opposite the stove funnel, when it struck 
into the building, taking the stove funnel in 
its course, and passed down on one of the 
supporting pillars of the gallery, and off 
to the ground on one of the beams that 
supported the floor. 

‘** Some days after, I visited the meet- 
ing-house near the bridge in Braintree, 
which was struck by lightning during the 
same storm. This house had also a round 
rod, pointed at the top and blunt in the 
ground. Such rods afford but an imper- 
fect protection. In this instance, the 
earth about the conductor was considera- 
bly disturbed. About ten feet from the 
ground, near the rod, there was a_per- 
foration in the side of the building, where 
the lightning entered and passed under 
the stairway that leads to the gallery, and 
through the partition to an iron brace that 
supported the stove funnel. It then ap. 
pears to have passed on the funnel to 
anoiher brace, that was secured to one 
of the pillars, on which it descended, shat- 
tering it to pieces. The pillar opposite 
was also a little damaged ; and other tri- 
fling injuries appeared about the building. 

“I have also examined a dwelling 
house at Brookline, that was considerably 
damaged by lightning at the same time. 
This house had no conductor. The light- 
ning struck a large tree in front of it, 
which it evidently left and descended on 
the building. 

“During this thunder storm, we have 
three instances out of four, where houses 
having round conductors were struck by 
lightning, and where, it is evident, the 
rods afforded but little or no protection. 
The cause to me is very plain. In the 
first place, the number of rods is not suf- 
ficient. Secondly, they do not present in 


all directions a sufficient attracting power; 
and thirdly, they are in most cases put 
upon buildings by persons who are not 
familiar with the science of Electricity 
and the operations of lightning; and who 
of course are liable to leave them faulty 
in many very essential particulars. jj 











“During thunder storms, there are. 
three different discharges of lightning— 
from the. earth to the clouds—from the 
clouds to the earth,—and through the at- 
mosphere from one. cloud to ‘another. 
These latter discharges are more frequent 
than any other, and often take the earth 
in their course, and were by the ‘philoso 


phers of the last century called rebound. - 


ing strokes of lightning. ‘To meet. these 
various discharges of lightning, we must 
have conductors armed at all farts—that 
is, they should present in all directions 
an attracting influence, by which the elec- 
tric fluid may be discharged’ gradually 
and silently, without an explosion. ‘The 
explosion prevented, all harm is prevent. 
ed. This attracting, or receiving power, 
as it is more properly termed, depends 


on the points ; hence the greater the num. ~ 


ber of points and sharp and rough cor- 
ners, the greater the protecting power. 
Conductors. should not only be, armed 
with these numerous points, and should be 
pointed on the ground, but they should be 
placed upon the most exposed parts of the 
building. ‘This requires the judgment of 
a person acquainted with the operations 
of lightning, and the nature of different 
substances to conduct it. Let such rods 
be placed on our buildings, under the di- 
rection of an experienced electrician, and 
we shall no more hear of lightning leay- 
ing the rod and striking into the building. 
‘*Certain trifling things have been con. 
sidered necessary for lightning conduc. 
tors; such as silvering the points—pieces 
of glass to prevent the lightning from en- 
tering the building—and surrounding the 
lower extremity of the rod with charcoal. 
These are of no use whatever. That 
round rods with their silver points, their 
glass fastenings, and the lower end sur- 
rounded with charcoal, do not afford suf- 
ficient protection, is evident from the fact, 
that a great proportion of the houses 
struck by lightning are houses professed. 
ly protected by such rods. That the 
square rod with the numerous points and 
sharp corners does most effectually pro- 
tect a building, may be easily proved 
by experiments with an electrical ma- 
chine, to the satisfaction of every unpre- 
judiced person, Another consideration 
of some importance in favor of these rods, 
is the fact, that of more than two thou- 
sand houses thus protected, I have never 
known an instance where the. building 
was in the leastinjured. These rods dis- 
charge the electric fluid without an ex- 
plosion, and consequently without harm.” 





Junction oF THE RHINE AND THE DaNnuBE.— 
Frankfort accounts of the 2d June, state, that “the 
project so long talked of and so important, of con- 
necting the Danube and the Rhine, begins to as- 
sume probability. A company, under the direc- 
tion of Baron la Fleche de Krudelstein, aud support. 
ed by the wealthiest bankers of Amsterdam and 
Germany, is making the necessary examinations 
and plans. Unless unforeseen accidents, or war— 
which is not likely—should occur to interrupt this 


enterprise, there is a good chance for the success of 


a scheme, tending to unite the Black to the North 
Sea—through an intervening distance of nearly 


















ADVOCATE 


[From the Farmers’ Register.) 
On Price—the Causes and Effects of the 
Fluctuations considered, and the Princi- 
ples maintained applied to the Present 
Rage for Speculation. By Tuomas R. 
‘Dew, Professor of Political Economy, 
&ec., in the College of William and 
Mary. 
(Continued.) j 
Effect of importation of precious metals, 
and of a restoration of confidence.—Now, 
whilst the importation of the metals from 


abroad is gradually adding to the circulating | 


medium, and therefore partially relieving, 
by this means, the pecuniary distresses of 
the country, the number of exchanges in 
society occasioned by forced sales will of 
course have a tendency to diminish, because 
those sales will become less and less fre- 
quent, after the violence of the storm has 
already prostrated all that could not stand 
against it. Affairs will soon settle down to 
this new state of things. Many of the 
wealthy men of the former epoch find 
themselves bankrupts at the commencement 
of the new—others again who could com. 
mand a little ready cash during the crisis, 
find they have suddenly become wealthy. 
From this point, the operations of commerce 
once more begin to extendthemselves. Con- 
fidence is gradually restored, and with it 
the credit system begins to be built up 
again, and the large accession of money 
from abroad makes the money market 
much easier than before. The effect of all 
this is at first to raise prices gradually, and 
then more rapidly, as a spirit of speculation 
is generated. When prices are sinking, the 
spirit of speculation sinks likewise, because’ 
each individual is fearful of purchasing, lest 
he be injured by a farther full in prices. 
The credit system likewise is greatly cons 
tracted, because the rapid fall in prices, and 
the frequent bankruptcies occurring from 
day to day, destroy the confidence of man 
jn man. : 

_Now a rise in prices is accompanied with 
fleets the reverse of these. 1st, The cre- 
dit system beeomes instantly enlarged. 
When: prices are rising all are on the alert : 
the energies of man are drawn forth ; his 
hopes, which ever have an undue influence, 
are thrown into play, and the imagination 
spreads enchanting schemes and projects 
before him; he is disposed under those cir- 
cumstances to rush into business, or to get 
possession of property, wliose enhancement 
in value from the rising tide of general pros- 
perity, is alone expected to make him 
wealthy. The borrower now ¢an much 
more easily get money on Joan than before, 
because general confidence is restored, and 
the constant rise im prices makes property 
a good security, which before would have 
been deemed very inadequate. Buying and 
selling too, under these circumstances, Will 
generally be on credit more and more ex- 
tended in proportion to the restoration of 
confidence. Now the immediate effect of 

“the extension of credit, and the increased 
velocity given to the circulating medium, is 
to produce a superabundance of money. 
For, recollect, I have previously shown that 
sluggish cireulation and the destruction of 
the credit system generated an extraordi- 
nary demand for money, which flowed into 
the country through the medium of impor- 
tations. ‘The increased velocity of circula- 
tion and the re-establishment of the eredit 
system have just the opposite effect, viz. to 
increase the apparent amount and the. real 
effieacy of the whole circulating medium. 

Now, when we reflect that the currency has 
recetved immense additions during the mo- 

- Hey pressure from abroad—that the portions 


hoarded by individuals are:throwi jnto gir- 
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culation a8 ».on as the panic subsides—that 
the banks whic parapet through the 
storn@are beginning . increase their busi- 
ness and push out their Peper, and thus add 
to the circulating medium—that the United 
States’ Bank has recovered from the shock 
which it sustained by the removal of the de- 
posites, and is consequently enabled to do 
a more liberal and extended business, there- 
by enabling other banks to enlarge likewise. 
— we are not to wonder, under these circeum- 
stances, that we have a redundant circula- 
ting medium ; especially, when we recollect 
that this increased currency is circulatin 

with greatly increased velocity: and thee 

fect of these combined causes must be a 
vast enhancement of prices, and a conse- 
quent rage for speculation. I will exempli- 
fy this by a very simple illustration. t 
us suppose a particular neighborhood, 
whose exchanges, in ordinary times, are 
effected by $1000. Now I have shown, if 
any causes operate to make the circulation 
only one-half as rapid as the ordinary cir- 
culation, then the $1000 will not appear to 
our little district to be more in amount, or 
in real efficacy, than $500. In this state of 
things, throwing out of view all other 
causes, prices in the neighborhood suppos- 
ed would fall to half their former amount. 
Now, let us farther suppose that this fall in 
prices should cause an importation of $500 
additional into the neighborhood, and that 
the rapidity of circulation was again restor- 
ed, do we not clearly see that we should 
have @ currency redundant by $500? And 


| this would not only, on the great principle 


of supply and demand, carry up prices to 
their former level, but would increase them, 
in the case supposed, fifty per cent. beyond 
that level. Now what I have been saying 
here of a neighborhood, may with equal pro- 
priety be said of a whole nation. Let us 
suppose, for example, the circulating money 
of this country to be $100,000,000, in ordina- 
ry times ; that the circulation becomes sud- 
denly only one-hulf as rapid as before; then 
the whole $100,000,000, even supposing the 
quantity kept in circulation undiminished, 
will perform no more exchanges than $50,- 
000,000 would with the former rate of velo- 
city in the circulation. Prices then would 
generally sink to half their former amount ; 
money would flow in, let us suppose $25,- 
000,000; and immediately afterwards, the 
restoration of confidence, and the conse- 
quent re-establishment of the credit system, 
would communicate to the circulating me- 
dium the same velocity as before: you would 
then have a redundancy of twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars, and a consequent rise of 
prices at least twenty-five per cent. upon 
the principle of supply and demand alone. 
But the probability is, prices would rise 
greatly beyond this point, in consequence 
of the effect produced by a speculating ma- 
nia—for when prices are rising, every one 
wants to purchase. Few are capable of rea- 
soning upon the causes ; hence an artificial 
competition is generated among the buyers, 
and property rises greatly beyond -what it 
sheuld do, upon the prineiple of actual sup- 
ply and efficient demand. The reason of 
man on these occasions{seems to be com- 
pletely unhinged. He looks forward to the 
realization of wealth by changes in the price 
of property which he holds in his hands, 
and almost every-one is disposed to turn 
speculator. And this speculating mania is 
generally first felt in regard to stocks, whose 
value is ever fluctuating, and therefore lia- 
ble to the most sudden impulses, upwards 
and downwards. I understand at this mo- 


ment the stoek-jobbing spirit to the north 
has risen to a most extraordinary height. 








th April, 


A gentleman, under date of the 












writes me from Philadelphia, that 

and canals are the order of the day there— 
that the papers scarcely find room for poli 
tics. He says, “two subscriptions have 
been opened for canals since I came here. 
The whole stock for the first was taken in 
thirty minutes. In the second, the whole 
stock was taken by the commissioners be- 
fore the doors were opened. A rush.and 
reirsng BPG followed. . Maillions could 
have been taken,” d&e. is arises. 
restored credit; from throwing 

the hoarded portions of money into circula- 
tion—from increased velocity of circulation 
—from issue of banks, &c.:.all of which 
have contributed to make currency redun- 
dant, prices exorbitant, and the spirit of 
speculation wild and reckless. When I saw 
certain politicians congratulating the nation 
upon fresh arrivals of gold and silver a short 
time since, I could not. but reflect upon. the 
shallow knowledge of political economy 
which such congratulations proyed.. The 
influx of gold and silver was the. clearest 
proof that could be furnished, of the general 
distress of the country ; of the loss of con- 
fidence and credit ; and of the stagnation of 
trade and the circulation. The im ion 
of the precious metals could only be effect- 
ed by parting with a large portion of our 
wealth ; and as soon as a sound currency 
and circulation could be restored, this new- 


ly seqines portion was to be entirely re- 
undant, and even mischievous in its opera- 


tion, by raising in the community a specu- 
lating mania. 

What is to check this rise in prices 
and spirit of speculation? — I will now 
examine into the manner in which this 
rise in prices is ultimately to be checked, 
and the spirit for speculation to: be cured. 
And here let me observe, that as there 
is a certain point of depression below 
which prices will not go, in eonsequence of 
the influx of precious metals which this 
lowness of pees will certainly produce, 
so likewise there is a certain point in the 
elevation of prices beyond which they can- 
not well go, because of the eflux of the 
precious metals. It is this efflux which 
finally checks the speculating mania. I will 
explain: a rise in prices, when very great, 
makes our country a good market to sell zn, 
but a very bad one to sell from ; hence our 
imports will greatly overbalance our ex- 
ports, and a money Balance will be created 
against the nation, which must be paid in 
money. This produces the exportation of 
money until the redundancy is sent off; 
then prices fall, and ruin overtakes the most 
adventurous in the game of speculation— 
they involve others, and prices once more 
sink, from loss of confidence and 
and stagnation in circulation, below their 
average level, to be brought up again by the 
operation of causes already pointed out. 

henever the pendulum of price, (if I may 
use the expression,) has, either by the 
operation of the natural course of events, 
or by the unwise and unskilful tampering 
of government, been thrown far into one 
extreme of the are, it will, in its effort to 
regain its natural position, go almost so far 
into the opposite extreme; and the vibra. 
tions will frequently last through a long 
period of time. : 

Do these Fluctuations depend entirely 
upon the Banks ?—Some suppgee these fluc- 
tuations depend entirely poe he operation 
of the banking system. is, however, is 
not the fact. Banks may do a great deal, 
but are by no means omnipotent in the re- 
gulation of a currency. For example ; when 
joss of confidenee, stagnation of cireule- 
tion, and fall of prices, derange the whole 
eredit system, banks are affected like’ indi- 










are obliged to curtail their 
ons ahd check the farther emission of 
r, lest a run upon them may break 
them. They may not under these cireum- 
stances have the ability to relieve the dis- 
however strong the inclination ; the 


rele faust come ' the wasting pro- 
cess of buying metals: abroad. Again, 
when ° 8 . 


os to mount upwards, 
anks, by seizing upon the favorable mo- 
ment, may enlarge their issues, and thus 
ye mn still farther the already bloated state 
the-currency. But they cannot prevent, 
they be specie-paying banks, the correc- 
a of the evil exportation of the metals ; 
br so. soon as these are redundant, they will 
gathered up fora foreign market ; a ne- 
ssary run wil) then take place on the 
banks for the purpose of making the collec- 
tion, and these banks must either suspend 
ecie Payment, curtail their issues, or 
break. the first supposition, the evil 
‘would have to correct itself by a rise in ex- 
change against us with foreign countries, 
‘to the amount of the depreciation caused in 
the currency by suspension of specie pay- 
ment. In the second case, prices would 
pb pan! by contraction of the currency 
m curtailment. In the third, by contrac- 
tion from the withdrawal of all paper which 
had emanated from the broken banks, and 
@ loss of confidence in the whole banking 
system, which would, by the runs made 
‘upon them, force all to curtail or break. 
d thus may we always confidently look 
forward sooner or later, from causes whose 
operation I have pointed out, for either a 
ike in prices when they are very low, or 
fall when they rise very high. Whenever 
ices are disturbed, it is a long time before 
‘the equilibrium is again restored. 
tk t of Foreign Demand for some of 
_our Agricultural Products on Present Pri- 
ees.—S0 far I have been arguing as if the 


bara state of things were the result sole- 


of that re-action which must sooner or 
ter take place after great depression and 
stagnation of trade. But the rise in prices 
ay be rapidly accelerated by-an extraor- 
} a foreign demand for some of our 
at staples. Most undoubtedly the rise 
in the price of cotton has at this moment 
very great agency in the high prices and 
rage for speculation, manifesting themselves 
every where. The price of cotton in this 
ooneey revive by the rices a 
because the foreign market taking up about 
four-Aits of the wholes product of the 
United States, it is evident that the value of 
the article must be determined by the fo- 
eign, and not by the home demand. What 
ihe aie of the immense rise which has 
an place in the price of cotton within a 

few months Iam unable to say. I am not 
at this moment in a condition to get at the 
statistical information required for the in- 
tion of this subject, and my mind 

not, beng particularly directed to it, until 
within a day-or two past, I have not noticed 
from time to time in the papers such arti- 
eles as might perhaps have given me a clue 
te the tion of this interesting phe- 
nomenon. Whatever may be the cause, 
however, whether a general deficit in the 
cotton ¢rops over the world, or in the Uni- 
ted. States particularly ; or to the rapidly 
imereasing demand for cotton fabrics, all 
over the Mata or to.a spirit of specula- 
tion, in England; or to a ny reduc- 
tion of the tariff; or to all these causes 
phined; certain it is, that the price of 


§ mos rtant agricultural staple is 
sht which: well indemnifies the 


now at a hei 
anter per, se wa, if it could 

nu w and prosperity over 

whole of our southern ooadtry. y 












Let us now examine ins- the influence 
exerted by this rapid r#@ im the price of 
cotton: and in the St place it is ifest, 
that the rise in the price of cotton must 
have had a most important influence on the 
foreign exchanges. ‘This article alone, con- 
stituting a very large portion of the whole 
of our'exports, say two-thirds, a rise in its 
price has therefore tended to swell the va- 


lue of our exports, and of course to make 


money flow more rapidly into the country, 
through the agency of a favorable balance 
of trade. From this cause, then, the late 
money pressure may have lasted a shorter 
time than it would under other circumstan- 
ces. 

Influence of the Price of Cotton on the 
Value of Slaves.—Again: the rise in the 
price of cotton has most undoubtedly given 
an impulse to the price of slaves. Cotton 
is the great agricultural staple throughout 
almost the whole of our southern slave-hold- 
ing. states, and consequently the marketa- 
ble value of slaves will ever be determined 
by the value of the principal product of 
their labor. In Virginia and Maryland the 
price of slaves will always depend upon the 
external demand, and not on their intrinsic 
value in those two states. 

lf the price depended onthe real demand 
arising among themselves, I doubt whether 
those states could afford to raise them even, 
so little would be their marketable value. 

But there is another cause which I believe 
at this moment is operating in raising the 
price of slaves, and will exert a still more 
powerful influence in future. I mean the 
late emancipation of the slaves in the Brit- 
ish West Indies. ‘That act is certainly in. 
defensible upon every ground of expedi- 
ency, morality, and religion, but its impoli- 
cygappears most glaring when considered 
in a politico-economical light. Now, what- 
ever may be said about the’ relative effica- 
cy and value of free and slave labor, there 
is no question but that free labor, produced 
by sudden emancipation of slaves, is ‘the 
most worthless and inefficient labor in the 
world. Let us take upon this subject the 
testimony of one who has favored emanci- 
pation in the West Indies, and who has al- 
ready reaped some of the fruits of his fol- 
ly. Lord Brougham, in his Colonial Policy, 
says, “ The free negroes in the West Indies 
are, (with very few exceptions, chiefly in 
the Spanish and Portuguese settlements,) 
equally averse to all sorts of labor which 
do not contribute to the supply of their im- 
mediate and most urgent wants. Improvi- 
dent and careless of the future, they are 
not actuated by that principle which inclines 
more civilized men to equalize their exer- 
tions at all times, and to work after the ne. 
cessaries of the day have-been procured, in 
order to make up for the possible deficien- 
cies of the morrow. Nor has their inter. 
course with the whites taught them to con- 
sider any gratification as worth obtaining, 
which cannot be procured by slight exer. 
tion of desultory and capricious industry.” 
The report of the committee of the Privy 
Council of Great Britain in 1788, of Mr. 
Braithwaite, the Agent for Barbadoes, and 
of M. Malouet, who bore a special commis- 
sion to examine the habits and character of 
the Maroons in Dutch Guiana, all agreein 
asserting that free negroes are ‘idle and 
worthless, and will never provide for the 
morrow with the foresight of civilized beings: 
The latter, M. Malouet, says: “Le repos 
et Poisivete sont devenus dans leur etat 80- 
cial leur unique passion.” Does not ‘our 


fown' experience in this country prove: ‘the 


truth of his assertion ? 


Do we not find the 
free negro the 


st of the society wherever 





he is seen? He is the same idle, worth- 








| nefit ; and if Brazil, too, should fi 


‘hard ‘labor, wliic 
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less creaturein the-north as in the south 
and west of our country. Have not the 
colonies at Sierra Leone and Liberia most 
conclusively proven the same fact? Does 
not the ekatiple of St. Domingo, which is 
now but a wreck of its former self, 
volumes on the same subject? Well, then, 
with all these facts and evidences’ before 
them, what could British statesmen have 
foreseen from the emancipation of slaves 
in the West Indies, but idleness and worth. 
liness of the whole population? and is not 
this actually the result? Do Rare Per the 
statements agree in asserting, - 
tem of. apprenticeship has failed ‘to veide 
the anticipated advantages! and the state 
of things will be still more deplorable if 
ever the negro shall obtain his perfect liber- 
ty. Now, what will be the consequence of 
all this? Why, that the British West Indies 
will soon cease to produce sugar for export- 
ation, and will therefore throw the monopo- 
ly of its production into the hands of the 
slave-holding islands, and of Louisiana and 
the Floridas in our own country; and this 
will contribute at once to a rapid rise in 
slave property. : 
When St. Domingo was first liberated, 
the imaginations of mere speculative states- 
men led them to behold a belt of black re- 
publics stretching through the West India 
Islands, diffusing their moral influence by 
commerce and social intercourse through. 
out the habitable globe. Now, what was 
the fact? Why, that St. Domingo was 
soon found to have such an idle, worthless 
population in her newly emancipated blacks, 
that her.commerce was at once destroyed. 
She has entirely ceased to export sugar, 
although formerly the most productive su- 
gar growing island in the world. Under 
these circumstances, to talk of moral influ- 
ence is perfectly absurd. Those black is!- 
anders have been, by the effects of their own 
laziness and vices, as effectually cut off 
from the rest of the world as if St. Domin- 
gohas been enclosed by Bishop Berkeley’s 
forty-foot wall of brass. The London Quar- 
terly Review, in one of its most powerful 
articles, asserts that nothing but the condi- 
tion of St. Domingo would have enabled the 
| British West Indies to have borne the op- 
pression of the mother country as long as 
they did; that St. Domingo being thrown 
out of the competition in the production of 
sugar, gave a sort of monopoly to the. Brit- 
ish islands which enabled them to a 
oppressive regulating legislation of the Par- 
liament. Provided we = ‘et ahang by the 
busy meddling philanthropists, who can at- 
tend to every body’s business but their own, 
every negro that gets his liberty in the 
West Indies, or in South America, will 
contribute to a rise, upon precisely the same 
—- in slave property in our country. 
he liberation of the slaves in the British 
West India islands is already producing 
that effect. Hf the French, Spaniards, Portu- 


| guese, Danes, &c. shall be unwise enough 


‘to follow this lead, the southern states of 
our Union will most assuredly reap the be- 
w the 
example, the effect would be almost.com- 
plete. It would give us a monopoly in both 
sugar and cotton. Sugar is not made by 
free labor any where in the world. Even 
-in China, all the sugar and: cotton: districts 
are cultivated by slave labor, which in: my 
opinion has set: to rest: forever, in. warm 
countries, the question about. the. relative 
advantages of free and slave labor. The 
cultivation of requires:a great deal of 
soe coustlin he po 

OF aC- 


‘slave alone. In warm 
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ciple of idleness: triumphs over that. 
‘cumulation, and: hence sii 


slave labor is upi- 








~ ‘Gm ‘scarce éve 


“ Yended to relieve the pressure by increasin 





most efficient in warm and tro- 


fo Dy; itudes. If all the slaves in the West 


ies shall ever be liberated, Louisiana 
will become an Eldorado. 

Effect of the Rise of the Price of Cot- 
ton and Slaves, on Corn, Wheat, Tobacco, 

.—The rise in the price of cotton and of 
slaves is of itself calculated to give an im- 
pulse, not only to all the agricultural pro- 

ucts of the south, but of the north and 
west likewise, particularly of the west. 
Corn, which is the great staple of the mid. 
dle states, is soon raised in value by high 
prices for cotton ; because all the southern 
country, which is better adopted to the rais- 
ing of cofn thar the middle states, raise 
cotton exclusively, and thus become pur- 
chasers of corn. The cultivation of cot- 
ton likewise gradually extends itself even 
into the middle states, and thus diminishes 
the quantity of corn raised still farther. In 
addition to these circumstances, there has 
been a deficient corn étop for the last 
two years, in consequence of distressing 
droughts in the latter part of the season, 
and too much rain in the commencement. 
Now, we must recollect that in any ne- 
cessary of life, like corn, whose price is de- 
pendent on the home demand, if a deficit 
occur, the price will rise generally more 
than in proportion to the deficit. 

The high price of cotton and corn will 
quickly communicate itself to horses, mules, 
hogs, cattle, &c., which constitute the great 
Staples of the west ; for with corn and cot- 


‘ t6n high, the middle and southern States 


will cease in a measure t6 tear those ani- 
mals, and consequently will be¢ome pur- 
chasers. Wheat and tobacco, depending 
mostly on the foreign market, will not be so 
much affected. But as ours is the principal 
tobaceo growing country for all Europe, 
tind a8 ati extension of the cultivation of 
corn and cotton has & tendency to diminish 
that of tobacco, it is evident that tobacco 
would be more influenced than wheat by 
fisé it the price of cotton and corn. Ac- 
cordingly we firid that tobacco is now sell- 
ing very high. The high price of cotton is 
likewise calculated to make the south a bet. 
ter market for all the products of the 
north, and to give increased activity to the 
¢omimercial interest, in which the north pos. 
sesses the deepest stake. Mr. Lee, the au- 
thor of the celebrated Boston Report on the 
Tariff, and one of the best statists which 
this country can boast of, estimated the ad- 
vantage flowing to the north from the trans- 
portation of the cotton of the south, as 
equal to $5,000,000 on cotton, amounting 
in value to $25,000,000. 

Stuimmary of the Causes of the Present 
Prices. Thus have I rapidly sketched out 
the causes which have been operating in 
producing the present prices. In the first 
place, the late removal of the deposites, and 
the consequent caution and curtailment of 
business on the part of the Bank of the 


~ United States, together with the unfriendly 


relations existing between that bank and 
ag state banks, which imposed the necessi- 
ty of a similar curtailment on the latter, 
gave a shock to public and private credit, 
which plunged the country into the greatest 
distress, and rendered the circulating medi- 
where, by both diminution 
of quantity and of the rapidity of circula- 
tion. This at once brought down prices to 
fi minimum. The importation of the pre- 


’ Gious metals from abroad was the immedi- 


até consequence of lowness of prices, and 
curreney. By and by, the banks that 
fe safely through the storm, began when 


settled down, to enlarge their busi-’ 


ness, confidence and credit were restored, 


—— ———— ee 








and a redundant cireulating medium. is the 
consequence. This of itself is capable of 
producing high prices, independent of oth- 
er causes; but in the present instance, it 
has been aided by the great foreign demand 
for cotton, whieh, together with the eman. 
cipation of slaves in the British West In- 
dies, has made slaves rise in value through. 
out our slaveholding coun It has indi- 
rectly contributed to the high prices of corn, 
tobacco, and the staples of the west, and 
will no doubt, if it continues, diffuse pros- 
perity over all the riorthern states, in the 
way I have already explained. 

rospects.—In the mean time, let me ask 
what are our prospects? I answer, that 
this rise in prices has already excited a rage 
for speculation, which will, in all probabili- 
ty, carry up prices still higher. -A fever for 
speculation, when once excited in the body 
politic, always produces, both economically 
and morally, the most disastrous conse- 
quences. It destroys that regular perse- 
vering a ie by which alone a nation can 
beenriched. J: attracts the capital and re- 
sources of the country towards chimerical 
projects and airy bubbles. During the pre- 
valence of the South Sea scheme in Eng- 
land, hundreds of projects were set on foot, 
and the sums proposed to be raised by these 
expedients amounted to more than $300,. 
000,000, which exceeded the value of all the 
lands in England. On these oceasions, so 
intoxicated do the people become with a 
nag of adventure, that they fall victims to 
the grossest delusion. Only call it a joint 
stock company, and thousands of dollars in- 
stantly flow into the scheme. All are anx- 
ious to enrich themselves by a single stroke 
of good fortune. The hard-working, plod- ’ 
ding man, is looked upon with contempt. 
Habits of the most Juxurious and vicious 
character are speedily introduced. There 
is nothing more true than the old adage, 
‘* easy come—easy go.”” A man who makes 
a fortune at a stroke, is almost sure to spend 
it extravagantly. He must live high, and 
give costly entertainments, to purchase the 
attention and consideration of the new cir- 
cle into which his wealth has just intro. 
duced him. The great merchants, lawyers, 
physicians, é&c. follow the example which 
is set by the speculators—a reckless, prof- 
ligate, gambling spirit, is spread through 
the country—one half the, nation is trying 
to grow wealthy by the ruin of the other 
half Every kind of deception, falsehood, 
and trickery, are resorted to for the purpose 
of influencing the markets. ‘ During the 
infatuation produced by this infamous 
scheme, (South Sea,)” says the historian, 
‘‘Juxury, vice, and profligacy, increased to 
a shocking degree of extravagance. ‘The 
adventurers, intoxicated by their imaginary 
wealth, pampered themselves with the rar- 
est dainties, and the most expensive wines 
that could be imported ; they purchased the 
most sumptuous furniture, equipage, and 
apparel, though without taste or discern- 
ment; they indulged their criminal pes: 
sions to the most scandalous excess ; their 
discourse was the — of pride, inso- 
lence, and the most ridiculous ostentation ; 
they effected to scoff at religion and moral- 
ity, and even to set heaven at defiance.” 
A bill was actually brought into the British 
Parliament for the suppression of blasphe- 
my and profaneness, to so fearful a de ree 
had the spirit of speculation and gambling 
effected the morals of the people. 

The disastrous influence of this rage 
for speculation in our own. country, during 
1817, 1818, and part of 1819, was ae - 

t as: that produced in v 
Setebrated South Sea bubble, or in Frente 








the mania ——— 1 apt — her in - 
most aggrav rm.. ‘price o 

negroes and cotton, iow producing a feu 
ful emigration to South West, where gold- 
en harvests will be realized, if present pri- 
ces can only be kept up, the spirit for spe- 
culation will in a great irect itself 
towards south-western lands: Henee;, al- 
though corn, wheat, and tobaceo, may rise, 
this exhausting drain of our labor and eapi- 


tal to the south-west, will k land in tiiis 
state from rising pari passu. Our labor and 


capital both are swept from our soil as fast 
as accumulated. om this a ay in blac 
nia, there is a mighty struggle going on 

tween the Slseale pepinio of the black po- 
pulation on the one hand, and the drain to 
the. south,west on the other. And if the 
high price of slaves shall be kept. up fer 2 
few more years, I doubt whether allthe pro- 
creative energies of the race ean eompen- 
sate for the emigration; and in that event 
we shall be obliged to fill up with Irishmen 
and northern laborers, or leave the soil of 
the state comparatively stript of labor, In 
the mean time, however, let us preserve our 
sobriety, our industry, and our morality, en- 
joying the present advantages of high pri- 
ces, without rushing into schemes and ad- 
ventures of a wild and reckless eharatter, 
under the vain belief that these times are to 
last forever. Sooner or later, if prices rise 
above the natural level, they must eome 
down bya process which I have alread 
pointed out. If cotton shall fall speedily, 
or if a superabundant cern crop shall: be 
made this year, these extravagant prices 


f would be checked at once, And we must 


recollect, too, that the Bank of the United 
States is quickly to wind up, and if its cur- 
tailment shall be very rapid, it may force 
the whole banking system of the country 
to contract its accommodation, ‘and thus, 
perhaps, to give a shock once more to pub- 
lic confidence. At all events, let ms .re- 
member the moral of the famous epitaph— 
‘‘T was well—I wished to be better--and 
here [ am.” 
May 21, 1835. . 





Farr or THE Mecuanics’ Institute or 
THE City or New-York. — The following 
circular is cheerfully published with a 
view of calling attention to the subject. 

Institute Rooms, City Hall, 
New-York, July 1, 1835. 

This institution was founded in 1830, and 
incorporated by an act of the Legislature, 
in 1833, and now enumerates about seven 
hundred members; and has for its object, 
the instruction of mechanics and rs 
in all the useful branches of science and 
the arts, while the tenor and spirit of its 
construction prohibits the introduction of 
politics, religion, or irreligion. 

The course of education in our common 
schools, which the young mechanic gene- 
rally leaves for the workshop, enables him 
to acquire a knowledge of reading, writing, 
and the rules of common arithmetie ; but 
beyond these branches it scarcely | 
any pretensions: he therefore v 
a serious difficulty at the very © t 
ment of his business, namely tans ng 
compelled to learn a set of Gry 8 
uninteresting rules, without a previous ¢ 
quaintance with the principles upon which 
they are founded. . It was with the view of 
supplying this deficiency, as well a8 others 
hereafter to be mentioned, that the ‘Me. 
chanics’ Institute of the City of New-¥ork 
was established. It was desighed-as a 
| school for teaching the most ts he 
















by the Mississippi scheme. © 





hes of physical and chemical science, to 








ne 





v , and thus increase his knowledge, 
usefu and happiness. The institution 
is founded on the most liberal principles, 
and though intended ecially for me- 
chanics, is open to all who are disposed to 
avail themselves of its privileges. An 
initi ee of two dollars and the same 
amount ii annual dues secure admission to 
its lectures, and exhibitions, apd also to 
the use of the library. 

In accomplishing its designs, the Institute 
has éstablished regular annual courses of 
lectures on a variety of subjects connected 
with improvements in the arts, but more 
especially on chemical and mechanical 
Rena 4 y- It has also an excellent li- 

ry, a reading room, museum of models, 
and @ valuable collection of chemical and 
philosophical apparatus —all of which are 
ee for the benefit of its members. 

increase still more the facilities for the 
acquisition of useful knowledge, the Insti- 
tute has engaged a scientific gentleman, 
who, under the supervision of the Board of 
Directors, has charge of the entire pro- 
perty, and gives his personal attendance at 
the'rooms, which are now kept open day 
and evening throughout the ‘year. 

The Institute Rooms, situated in the City 
Hall, and consisting of a lecture room, 
reading room, library, museum of models, 
apparatus, etc., are now opened daily for 
the uses of the members and for the in- 
spection of the public, where all who feel 
an interest in the advancement of science 
and improvement in the arts, are most 
cordially invited to call and obtain for them- 
selves more perfect information as to the 
character, objects, and history of this in- 
stitution. 

To extend still farther iis usefulness, and 
to carry more fully into effect its designs, 
the Institute has come to the determination 


to establish an Annual Fair, where the re- | 


sults of the genius and industry of the me- 
chanic can find a ready avenue to the 
public eye, and thus be known and ap- 
preciated. 


it is not intended that the Fair shall be 
confined to the productions of our own 
city ; but, on the contrary, it is hoped that 
its managers may have the gratification of 
enumerating amongst the articles for ex- 
hibition, the productions of mechanical 
genius from every city and town of the 

Dion. Seg rea 
'. Under these considerations, the Managers 
appeal with confidence to the public, and 
particularly to all immediately interested in 
the improvement and perfecting of the me- 
chanic arts, to support them in their praise- 
worthy object—the moral -and intellectual 
elevation of the mechanic, both in his own 
estimation and in that of others. 

Tt may be further stated, that the Fair 
will be solely conducted by mechanics, for 
their improvement and benefit, and that the 
funds arising from the proceeds will be ap- 
propriated for the advancement of the ob- 
jects of the Institute; it relies, therefore, 

. with the utmost confidence on a liberal pa- 
tronage from the public generally, and more 
ially from mechanics. 
he Fair will be opened on Tuesday 
morning, the 29th of September next, at 
stle en, where all articles for ex- 
hibition must be brought on the day pre- 
vious. 
:. For more detailed information, address 
the Corresponding Secretary of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, City Hall, New-York. 
. Acircular to the mechanics will soon be 


issued, containing an account of the pre- l 


pare the mechanic to understand and ap- | 
e the lectures of the college or uni- 
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ions to be awarded, and the regulations 


by which the Fair will be governed. 
Committee of Arrangements : 


Samuel Carter, John Bell, William Bal- 
lard, Jonas Humbert, Jr., Henry Durell, 
John W. Dodd, N. S. Hunt, George Bruce, 
John Thomes, William Stebbins, Peter 
Walters, Uzziah Wenman, L. D. Gale, 8.S. 
Ward, William Belcher, William Partridge, 
Oliver White, G. L, Price, Sereno Newton, 
Thomas Godwin, J. S. Redfield, W. H. 
Hale, James. Walters, Gabriel Furman, 
John N. Baur, Daniel A. Robertson, Henry 
Cunningham, Thomas ‘Timpson, John 
Steele, Jr., Henry Ludwig, James McBeath, 


John Remick, G. D. Kashow, George Sul-’ 


livan, Charles Belcher, John. Wint, P. C. 
Cortelyou, Colin Lightbody, William Nor- 
ris, Fitch Taylor, Adam Hall, Robert Smith, 
William Everdell, Alex. Masterton, L. D. 
Chapin, William Frisby, Walter L. De- 
Graw, L. Feuchtwanger, Augustus Camp- 
bell, Samuel Bailey. 

SamvueEt Carter, Chairman. 

L. D. Gauz, Secretary. 


By order of the Institute: 
, GroreE Bruce, President. 
Henry Cunnineuam, Secretary. 


X= Editors who are friendly to the cause here 
advocated, are requested to use their influence in giving 
publicity to this circular. 





% We have been furnished with the follow- 

ing circular, giving notice of the ‘ Eighth 
Anniversary Fair, of the American Insti- 
tute of the City of New-York ;’ which will, 
we doubt not, as heretofore, be well attend- 
ed, and at which our citizens will as usual 
derive much pleasure. 


The Managers have the satisfaction to 
state, that they have procured for the com- 
ing Fair, Niblo’s spacious and convenient 
establishment, 576 Broadway. 

Articles intended for competition for 
premiums, will be received at the Garden 
on Friday and Saturday, the 16th and 17th 
of October next. 

On Monday forenoon, the 19th of Octo- 
ber, the judges will examine the articles 
intended for premiums. Such as are for ex- 
hibition merely, may be brought at any time 
during the Fair. 

On Monday, at 12 o’clock, the Garden 
and the Saloon will be opened to visiters, 
and continue open four days. 

The preparations for this exhibition al- 
ready brought to the knowledge of the 
Managers, satisfy them that the coming 
Anniversary will afford the most cheering 
proof of our rapid progress in the arts, by a 
more ample display, of the extent and per- 
fection of American skill and industry, than 
has ever before been exhibited in this city ; 
as well in the household departments of in- 
dustry, as in those of the workshops and 
the larger manufactories. 

The objects of the American Institute, 
under its charter, are broad and multifari- 
ous, embracing agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, and the arts, throughout the 
United States. Space has accordingly been 
provaded, suitable for a great number of 

ulky productions, natural and artificial. 

,_ The exhausting effects of our importa- 
tions of woollens, cottons, and silks, amount. 
ing to nearly thirty millions of dollars per 
annum, render their increased home produc- 
tion extremely desirable. With a view to 
this, the quantity of broad-cloths presented 
for competition for the first premium, will 














be required to be not less than fifty yards; 
and. cassimeres not less than one hundred 


| yards. And in the awarding of premiums 
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on cotton and silk goods, some regard will 
also be had to the quantity. | ici 

Inventors of curious and useful machines 
are particularly invited to exhibit their 
operations. These moving. evidences of 
mechanical genius impart life and enter- 
tainment to the scenes. 5 

The Ladies at all our former Fairs have 
contributed largely to render interesting the 


display.. 'The Managers rely in full confi. 


dence on their continued favors. ? 
Patriotic individuals—friends of American 
industry, and distinguished characters in 
this and other states, — are invited to at! 
tend the exhibition, and give their accus- 
tomed countenance and support to an in- 
stitution that has for so many years exerted 
its influence to stimulate industry, and es- 
tablish on a durable basis the independence 


of our country. 

Tixaviitvn B. WAKEMAN, 
Martin E; THompson, 
Apontram CHANDLER, 
JonaTHan Amory, 
ANDREW WILLIAMS, 
James F, Kenny, 
JoserH Torrey, 
Joun Sampson, 
Frepericx H. Wo.cortT, 
Joserpn T1Tcomp, 
Cuaruets H. Hatt, 
Isaac Fryer, 
Epwarp V. Pricr, 

- Managers. 

P. S.—In order to give full publicity to the exhibi- 
tion, Editors of papers friendly to manufactures, the 
arts,&c., are respectfully requested to give the foregoing 
one or more insertion. 





Inp1a Rusper.—Although so many es- 
tablishments are in active operation for the 
manufacture of India rubber, such is the 
manifest utility of the articles made of it, 
and such the demand for them by the most 
intelligent people, that it may be safely said 
that the whole business is still in its infan- 
cy: It is a curious cireumstance in the 
recent history of this novel fabric, that those 
countries from whence the raw material is 
drawn, without the least question, must 
ultimately become the greatest market for 
India rubber goods in the world. Indeed, 
tropical climates, of all others, require 
the clothes and casings which none but 
New-Englanders seem to understand how 
to make. The rainy seasons of equatorial 
regions have. been regarded with perfect 
dread, on account of the utter impossibility 
of venturing beyond the threshold, without 
being instantly drenched under those tor- 
rents, of rain which appear to fall directly 
from the windows of heaven, and from 
which no other kind of covering could 
shield the body. Since the discovery of 
India rubber cloth, the entire aspect of 
those deluged countries will be changed. 
Men may now go abroad for the transaction 
of business, fearless, though the rains de. 
scend in torrents, perfectly comfortable, 
under the protection of garments: so light 
that the freedom of the body suffers no re- 
straint. One great obstacle to the active 
operation of armies in the tropical eoun- 
tries has been the periodical rains, destruc- 
tive alike to soldiers and military arma- 
ments. A simple India rubber watch coat 
and cap completely shuts out the storm, so 
that nothing short of a flooding of the land 
could impede the march of soldiery, dressed 
in these beautifully devised habiliments. 

But without all these boundless avenues 
for the consumption of manufactured India 
rubber, our own country alone, before the 
completion of two years more, cannot be 
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‘Supplied by the united labors of all the. i 


manufactories of Boston and its vicinity ; 
hence the value of the corporate property 
must be constantly increasing; for new 
conveniences, and unlooked-for contrivan- 
ces, indispensable even in domestic life, as 
well asin the useful arts and sciences, are 
daily being discovered, and which can only 
be constructed economically from this sin- 
gular elastic gun. Viewing the progress 
of discovery, as it especially regards this 
one article, our admiration is raised, and 
our wonder excited, by the ingenuity and 
skill displayed in the various adaptations of 
India rubber to the daily, and even hourly 
wants of mankind.—[Scientific Tracis.] 





RattroaD From BratTLeBonovGH ON THE 
Connecticut River ro tus Hupson.—A plan 
is under discussion, for making a railroad from the 
interior.of Vermont, to the Hudson at Troy, and a 
public meeting was to be held at the latter place on 
Wednesday evening, to consider of the practicabili« 
ty and means, of accomplishing the project.— 
There is now a capital M’Adam road making from 
Troy to Bennington, and this might serve,we should 
think, also to lay rails on, without interfering 
with the ordinary travel. Then with a stationary 
power to pass the Green Mountains, at Benning- 
ton, the route might, we should think, be found 
both practicable,and comparatively cheap,to Brattle- 
borough, Such a road would be of prodigious value 
to the fine and fertile country thro’ which it would 
pass, and to enterprising and flourishing Troy, 
where it would terniinate. 


Po 





Boston anp Worcester Rairoav.—The a- 
mount received on this railroad during the last 
week, for the fare of passengers, was $3,133 37— 
for freight $522 45—total $3,655 82. 





Canat Tots or Pannsytyanitan—The whole 
amount paid into the State Treasury of Pennsyl- 
vania, for Canal Tolls, from November, 1834, to 
July 14, 1835, was $361,429 88—g200,000 more 
than was received during the corresponding season 
of last year. The Harrisburg Chronicle of Mon- 
day says: “The amount yet in the hands of col- 
. lectors must exceed $40,000; making the whole 
sum received on account of tolls from the close of 
the fiscal yea. of 1833-34, to the 14th inst., exceed 
four hundred thousand dollars.” 





Map River and Lake Erte Rawroav.—We 
are pleased to peréeite that this improvement, 
which Was sometime since projected, is now in a 
fair way to be commenced; and we hope, tobe 
MS peg prosecuted to completion. Youn t= i 
Bell, of New York, has recently been appointed 
Chief Engineer for the construction of the work, 
Mr. Bell, we understand, has arrived on the line, 
and will shortly enter upon the duties assigned 
him.—[Cleaveland Herald.] 





Brice across tae Inuinois River.—We un- 
derstand thatthe stock for erecting a bridge over 
the Illinois river, (a charter for which was. ob- 
tained at the last session of the Legislature, with 


$50,000 capital, exclusive privileges, has recently | 


been all subscribed, mostly by an eastern gentle- 
man, pa his bridge is to be located at the mouth of 
ake «eoria, and opposite the town of Peoria, and 
cannot fail to increase greatly the growth and pros- 
ee of that beautiful place—[St. Louis Bul- 
etln, 





_ A Miz 4 Muure.—A steam car has been built 
‘in England, for exportation to the United States, 
which performed the distance between Manchester 
and Liverpool at the rate of a mile a minute, 
(nearly yd miles.) At that rate, when the New 
York and Erie Railroad is finished, one can break- 


fast in New York, dine in Buffalo, and be at-De- 
troit, Michigan, the next day, a distance of nearly 
800 miles, Which is not now travelled in much less 
than a week.—[Sun.] ia ase 








The whole*amount of wool raised last 
year in the United States was seventy-five 








millions: of pounds, in addition to which || 


about three millions were imported from 
abroad, making the whole quantity manu- 
factured in American factories seventy- 
eight millions of pounds. In addition to 
the above, manufactured woollen cloth was 
imported to the amount of six millions, 
making the entire consumption in this 
country eighty-four millions of pounds.— 
{Baltimore American. ] 





Tue Sik Cocoonsny of Mr.Samtel Whitmarsh 
of this town is now in full operation. It is two 
hundred feet in length and two stories in height.— 
It is filled with ranges of sliding draws of twine lat- 
tice work, upon which the worms feed, and these 
are intersected by alleys, so that the building has 
fresh air and light. It is capable of feeding four or 
five millions ‘of worms. At the present time he has 
but about eight hundred thousand. He has them 
in all the various stages, just out of the egg, to the 
winding the cocoons. 

It is curious enough to see the almost invisible 
little worms just from an egg, less than half the 
size cf a pin head. ‘To notiée their expansion each 
successive day, more than doubling themselves in 
size, and increasing in a few weeks from the mere 
mite to the dimensions of a three inch corpulent 
eaterpillar. Then to notice their habits and in- 
stinct and way of taking their food, eating in a con- 
tinued half circle upon the leaf until it 1s all de- 
voured. Again, the preparation for winding itself 
up in the cocoon, attaching its two extremities to 
some object arid then throwing out its threads in 
evory direction until it excludes itself from sight.— 
It thus erects itsown tomb and encloses itself with- 
in its bosom. 

Mr. Whitmarsh does not feed his worms at pre- 
sent upon the Chinese mulberry. The plaxt is yet 
iare and the growers are anxious to multiply them, 
by laying down all the shoots, From the great 
number under cultivation by various gentlemen in 
this town, atid the care taken to.increase them,there 
is reason to believe the supply will be acequate to 
all demands next spring. Mr. Whitmarsh has 
some trees three or four feet in height, which with- 
stood the severity of last winter unharmed. On 
some of these trees, the berry is now found, and 
great care will be taken to preserve the seed, so that 
the precise character of the plant propagated from 
them may be accurately known.—[Northampton 
Courter.] 





The annual revenues of Prince Esterhazy, in 
Hiingary, are estimated at 2,000,000 silver florins. 
His debts, or rather those of his father, amount to 
18,000,000 florins. His property is at present un- 
der sequestration. He possesses about 3,000,000 
sheep, whose wool annually produces dn immense 
sum, It is. related, that when Prince Esterhazy 
was Ambassador from Austria to England, he one 
day heard a young nobleman boasting that he had 
on his estates 30,000 sheep : “ And I,” said Prince 
Esterhazy, “have 30,000 shepherds.” This was 
nd exaggeration, 





Frower Marxers.—These in Paris are held 
four times each week, during the summer, and form 
an object of great interest to both strangers and 
residents. At a reasonably early hour, on mar- 
ketday, may. be seen here collected the most 
choice flowers and most beautiful women, the good 
taste of the one refined’ by the delicacy’ of the 
other. If such a market were to be instituted 
here and held beneath the shade of the graceful 
elms in our Mall, from six to ten o’clock every Sat- 
urday morning, our Florists would soon make it 
attractive to the beaux and belles, and would find 
a ready sale for their charming productions.—[Lon- 


don paper} 


The Lexington Intelligencer of the 7th insts says, 
“We foe xi 43" that H. Cray, Esq., sold to Spen- 
cer Cooper, Esq., a few days ago, one of the im- 

roved short horned Cows, witha calf one day old, 
by Accommodation, for $ but she issaid to be 
unsurpassed jn promise. Before the cow and calf 





List of the 
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Forest Trees of America, de. 
scribed in the work of M. Andre F! Mi- 
“ chauz. (Concluded. 0” 
Juniperus virginiana, Red cedar—Red 
cedar, only name given to this tree in all 
parts of the United States where it grows. 
Q. Is it not sometimes called savin ? 
Olea americana, Devil wood.—Devil 
wood, namé given to this tree on the Sa- 
vannah river, in Georgia. 
N. B.—We doubt the expediency of es- 
tablishing this unfashionable name to any 
tree. 
Carpinus ostrya, Iron wood.—Iron wood, 
only name in all the states to the south of 
the Hudson. Lever wood,’ in the district 
of Maine and Vermont. 
Carpinus americana, American hotn- 
beam.—American hornbeam, only name 
given to this tree throughout the U. States. 
We doubt whether it is ever called any 
thing but simply hornbeam. 
Hopea tinctoria, Sweet leaves.—Sweet 
leaves, only name in use in the southern 
states. 
Malus coronaria, Crab apple.-—Crab ap- 
ple, name given to this tree in all the south- 
ern states. 
Q: Is this a native or indigenous tree ? 
Mespilus arborea, June berry.——June 
berry, name given to this tree in the middle 
states. Wild pear, in the district of Maine. 
Magnolia grandiflora, Large magnolia. 
—Large magnolia, most common name in 
the cities of the southern states. ‘Big Jau- 
rel, in the country of the southern states" 
Laurier tulipier, by the Louisianians. é 

Magnolia glauca, Simall magnolia— 
Small magnolia, name given to this tree 
by many persons in New-York and Phila- 
delphia, as well as in some-parts of New- 
Jersey. Swamp sassafras, secondary name 
at a given distance from the above cities. 
Sweet bay, white bay, and swamp laurel, 
names more used in the southern states. 
Beaver wood, name formerly given to it in 
New-Jersey. ; 
Magnolia acuminata, Magnolia cucum- 
ber tree.—Cucumber tree, only denomina- 
tion in®all the western states, and along 
the Allegany mountains. 

Magnolia cordata, Heart-leaved magno- 
lia —The heart-leaved magnolia, name 
given to this species in Upper Georgin, and 
whicli is confounded with the preceding. 

Magnolia tripetala, The umbrella tree. 
—-The umbrella tree, only name given to 
this tree in the middle and southern states. 

Magnolia auriculata, ‘The ear-leaved 
magnolia.—The ear-leaved magnolia. In- 
dian physic, denomination most in use in 
the mountains of Norih Carolina and Virgi- 
nia, but less proper. Long-leaved ¢ucum- 
ber tree, second name in the same countries. 

Magnolia macrophylla, Large leaved 
magnolia.—Large-leaved magnolia, name 
given by M. Michaux to this species, which 

is confounded with the next preceding one. 
Fraxinus americana,’ White’ ash.— 

White ash, only name given ‘to. this aan 

cies in all parts of the United States w 

it grows. 3% 
Fraxinus tomentosa, Red ash— 

ash, most general ‘nate in “all the mic 

















were remov Poe Ashland, Mr. Cooper sold the 
calf, delivered at weaning, to Major 8. Smith, for 
$2C0.? ' AS i 





| states, where this tree is most @ 


bundant:” 


Fraxinus viridis, Green ash'~-Green 





















‘ash, Naito given by Michaux to this t 
cue ak ghd ise it is found. 

Fraxinus , Blue ash— 
ue ash, Kentucky and 


ennesgee. 

_ Fraxinus sambucifolia, Black ash— 

Black ash, most general name in the north- 
era and middle states. Water ash, second- 

y name in this, part of the United States. 

waits platicarpa, Carolinian ash.— 

iniafiash, name given by M. Michaux. 

It has none in the southern. states, where 
he found it. 

_. Gordonia. lasyanthus, Loblolly bay.— 
Loblolly bay, only name in the southem 
states. 

Gordonia pubescens, Franklinia —Frank- 
pe name given by W. Bartram, in honor 
of Dr. Franklin... _ 

Cornus florida, Dogwood.— 00d, 

_ only name given to this tree in the United 
States. Bois de fleche batard, by the French 
of Louisiana. . 

Rhododendron maximum, Swamp lau- 
rel.—Swamp laurel, so calledon the Alle- 

_.gany mountains, where this tree is most 

_ abundant. 

almia latifolia, Mountain laurel.— 
Mountain laurel, most common name in 
the Allegany mountains. Sheep laurel, 
secondary name in thesame places. Cali- 
co tree, in some parts of the southern states. 

'_. ‘N. B.—M. Michaux considers that this 
plant is not found to the north of the Hud- 

fea river. _ It is abundant in some parts of 

usetts, where it is generally only 

a shrub. He says it grows in Carolina to 

the height of 15 or 20 feet, and as its wood 

is Very hard, it is applied to some useful 


purposes in the arts. 
a 5 te virginiana, Wild cherry.— 
Wild cherry, only name given to this tree 
throughout the United States. 
Cerasus caroliniana, Wild orange.— 
', Wild orange, only name given to this tree 
in the southern states. 
Cerasus borealis, Red cherry.—Red 
cherry, name less used than that of small 
(or dwarf) cherry, but which is more ap. 


q 
only name in 


propriate. 

nnona triloba, Papau tree.—Papau, 
only name given to it in the middle and 
western states. 
_, Gleditsia. triacanthos, Honey locust.— 
Honey locust, known under this name 
only in all parts of the United States 
where it grows. 

. B.—M. Michaux is mistaken in this 

ral assertion. It is also called three- 

orned acacia, in the catalogues of the 

nursery-men, 
»Gleditsia monosperma, Swamp locust,— 
Swamp. locust, in the maritime parts of 
the southern states: Water locust, seconda- 
ry name in the same parts of the southern 


a sassafras, Sassafras —Sassafras, 
'y name, given to this tree in the U. States. 
Laurus, caroliniensis, Red bay.—Red 

bay, only name given to this tree in the 

inantime parts of the southern states. 

m +e occidentalis, Button wood.— 

' wood; name ally given i 

a ae Y given in the 


n i particularly the Atlantie 
ones... Plane and sycamore, names .mor 
, used_in the western states. Water beech) 


es 
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name given to it. in some ky parts | ‘a Mary- | 


land and Virginia. Cotonier, by the French. 
of Upper Louisiana: , 

Liquidambar styracifiua, Sweet gum.— 
Sweet gum, only name in the United 


States. 


Lyriodendron tulipifera, Poplar or tulip 
tree—Poplar, general name in the United 
States. N. B.--This is an evident mistake 
of M. Michaux. It is seldom called pop- 
lar, and it is an improper name to be affixed: 
to it as its popular one. ‘T'ulip tree, most, 
common name in the northern states, where 
it is only known as @ cultivated tree. Yel- 
low or white poplar, White wood, name in 
the Genesee country. 

Bignonia catalpa, Catalpa tree. — 
Catalpa tree, general name in the southern 
states. 

Andromeda, arborea, Sorel tree.—Sorel 
tree, name given to this tree on the Alle- 
gany Mountains, and in the middle 
states, 

Celtis occidentalis, Nettle tree—Nettle 
tree, in all the United States, 

N. B—We doubt its having such, or 
any other name, in the northern states. 

Celtis crassifolia, Hackberry tree. — 
Hackberry tree, only name given to it in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Hoop ash, 
upon the borders of the Ohio river, in 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. Black elder, 
less common name in the same places. 

Morus rubra, Red mulberry ——Red mul- 
berry, only name given to this tree in all 
the United States. 

Pavia lutea, Buck eye.—Buck eye, only 
name given to it on the Allegany Moun- 
tains, and in the western states. 

M. Michaux ought to have added, that 
it is also called the yellow-hotse chesttiut. 

ZEculus ohioensis, Ohio buck eye. — 
Ohio buck eye, name given by M. Michaux, 
who claims to have been the first who dis- 
tinguished it. 

N. B.--The popular tame of this tree 
ought also to be either American, or Ohio 
horse chestnut; for M. Michaux admits it 
is in truth a horse chestnut, and it would 
be very embarrassing to admit such cot 
fusioh in popular names. 

Robinia pseudo-acacia, Locust tree — 
Locust tree, géneral name in the United 
States. Yellow locust, red locust, black 
locust, different names given to this tree 
on the Susquehannah, having regard to 
the varied color of the wood. 

Robinia viscosa, Rose-flowering locust — 
Rose-flowering locust, name given by M. 
Michaux to this tree in the Cherokee 
country, where it has no peculiar name. 

N. B.—It has, however, been called so 
elsewhere. 

Virgilia lutea, Yellow wood. — Yellow 
wood, name given to this tree in Tennessee. 

Ulmus americana, White elm.—White 
elm, general name given to this tree, in all 
parts of the United States where it grows. 
Michaux. 

N. B—We doubt the generality of this 
bd wre It is néw to us. It is gene- 
rally called, in the vicinity of Boston, Ameri- 
can elm, or a 

Ulmus alata, Wahoo. —+ Wahoo, name 





given to this species in the maritime parts 
of the southern states. i 















Red elm.—Red elm, most 
common hame in all parts of the United 
States where it grows. Slippery elm, 
sécondary name in New-York and New. 
Jersey. Moose elm, in the upper parts of 
New-York. Orme gtas, by the MMlinois 
French. jatar 

Planéra ulmifolia, Planer tree—Planer 
tree, name given to it to preserve the 
memory of some individual, Michaux. 

N. B.—We are not told who this person- 
age was, nor why the tree (as M. Michaux, 
in the French idiom, remarks) Was Conse: 
crated to him. 

Populus tremuloides, American aspen.— 
American aspen, name given to this tree in 
the northern and middle states. Michaux. 

N. B.—Sometimes called aspen poplar, 
and sometimes poplar only. 

Populus grandidentata, American large 
aspen. — American large aspen, name 

iven by M. Michaux to this species, which 
is ordinarily confounded with the preceding 
one. 

Populus argentea, Cotton tree.—Cotton 
tree, known by this name on the Savannah 
river. 

Populus hudsonica, American black 
poplar. — American black poplar, name 
given by M. Michaux to a species (as he 
says) before destitute of a nameé. 

Populus monilifera, Virginian poplar— 


F my > ne 


this species. 
Populus canadensis, Cotton wood. — 


into it. 

Populus angulata, Carolinian poplar.— 
Caroliniati poplar, name giveri to it in Eu- 
rope, because first brought from Carolina. 

Populus balsamifera, Balsam poplar— 
Balsam poplar, known under this name in 
Canada: 

N; B.It is probable M. Michaux means 
by this, or the next, the tree which is 
called black poplar, tacamahac, and balm 
of Gilead poplar, in the state of Massachu- 
setts. 

Populiis cahdicans, Heart-leaved balsain 
poplar—Heart-leaved balsam poplar. 

N. B.—If this is a different species from 
the last, it isthe tacamahac of Massachu- 
setts. 

Tilia americana, Bass wood. — Bass 
wood, prevailing name in thé north and 
middle states. Lime, name almost as 
frequent. 

Tilia alba, White lime,— White lime, 
this species on the Ohio is confounded with 
the last. 

Tilia pubescens, Downy lime tree— 
Downy lime tree, thus called in the southern 
states. 

Alnus serrulata, Common alder —Com- 
mon alder, in all the United States. 

Alnus glauca, Black alder. — Black 
alder, in Vermont. 

Salix ligustrina, Champlain willow. — 
Champlain willow, name given by M. 
Michaux, who found it on Lake Champlain 
in great plenty. 

Salix nigra, Black willow. — Black 
willow, genéral name in the United States. 





Salix lucida, Shining willow.—Shining 


willow, name given by M. Michaux. 


Virginian poplar, name given in Europe to f 


Cotton wood, name given to this tree on FF 
the Mississippi, and the rivers which flow 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Letrens Descriptive or THE Vircinia Springs, 
&e, &c., with a map of Virginia. By Perecrine 
Proux. Philadelphia, H. S. Tannen.—All. the 
world hereabouts, that is, such portion of it as has 
little to do with the labors of the world, is gone or 
going to the Virginia Springs, which this year bid 
fair to eclipse our own far famed mineral wa- 
ters. It is therefore quite apropos, that the let- 
ters contained in this little volume, and which ap- 
peared originally in the U. S. Gazette of Philadel- 
vhia, have been collected, corrected, and annotated. 
Written in a fine vein of humor, and gentlemanly 
schourship, and with such a due infusion of the 


ladelphia oriyin, they are as little like as possible to 
an ordinary gurle book, and yet have all the value 
of one, 80 far as mparting information respecting 
roads, distances, prices, and things to be seen, is 
concerned. There is, too,q good map of Virginia, 
whereon the routes of pleasure travellers are care- 
fully laid down. Those bound to the Springs 
should possess themselves of this little eompanion- 
able volume, and those who cannot go, aad dread 
hearing too much about them, on the return of the 
more fortunate travellers who can, may forestal. q]] 
their raptures by reading and quoting to them, the 
descriptions here given. 





History or rue Fart or tue Roman Empire, 
comprising a view of the invasion and setilement 
of the Barbarians, by J. C. L. de Sismonp1: 1 vol. 
8vo. Philadelphia Caney, Lea & Branchard.— 
The name ot Sismondi as an elegant historian needs 
not our commendation. The events, which in this 
volume, have been rapidly, but by no means hastily, 
treated, exercised and yet exercise a wide influence 
on Christendom, and the history of them is, as the 
author so well says, “ more than the destruction of 
ancient civilization, or of the first attempts at the 
reconstruction of society, according to its modern 
forms—it is the history of the sufferings of the hu- 
man race, from the third century of the Christian 
era, to the close of the tenth.” , 

Little can be added, doubtless, to the results 
which the laborious research of Gibbon has accom- 
plished, in his “Decline and Fall of the Roman Em. 
pire,” but tomany, who have neither the time ‘to 
study the many volumes which embody that his- 
tery, nor the means to purchase it, this summa- 


“ry, by such a hand as Sismondi’s, will be eagerly 


sought. 

Scenes anp CHARACTERS ILLUSTRATING CuRIs- 

TIAN Trutu, No. Ill. Home, by the Aurnor 
or “Repwoop,” “Horr Lesiie, &c. Boston— 
Jas. Munroe & Co.—We know not how it hap- 
pened, that this modest little pamphlet should have 
been lying some weeks by us, without attracting 
attention ; but so it was, until within a few days, 
when taking it up accidentally, it was not relin- 
quished, till it was read through—with how fre- 
quent swelling of the heart, and how much of emo- 
tion that'would not be controlled, we are hardly 
willing to tell. It is the story of a Home, the hum- 
ble home of a mechanic, made happy, and bles 
sed, by means within the reach of all—cultivated 
minds, cheerful dispositions, well. disciplined ‘em- 
pers, integrity of purpose, independence of spirit, 
and a deep, and abiding, sense of religion. What 
a privilege is that of such a pen as Miss Sedge- 
wick’s, and how admirable the employment of it, to 
elevate the character, by elevating the aims, and 
hopes, of the industrious classes of her country 
oat! 












Devorions For THE Famity anv THE CLos- 
ET, FROM THe Manvat or a Country CumreGr- 
MaN : 1 vol. New York, Protestant Episcopal Press. 
In prayer we are one, for as the preface of this lit- 
tle book truly states, “the common wants of 
humanity, bringus all, in private prayer, to a com- 
mon language.” ‘This cannot be other than an ac- 
ceptable manual, for it is one conceived and execu- 
ted invearnest and sincere piety, and its petitions 
and thanksgivings bear the deep and unmistake- 
able impress, of springing from the actual trials 
and joys of life. 


Synoprica, French Grammar, with a new, 
short and easy method of learning the verbs—by 
Prof. Ju. Mouus, N, Y. 

This is undoubtedly a work of merit, combining 
simplicity with accuracy, in a remarkable degree, 
and thus greatly facilitating to learners, the acqui- 
sition of the grammar of the French language. Its 
tabular form adds to its advantages, by shewing ata 
glance, the rules and the exceptions applicable to 
all the cases arising from the various forms of 
verbs, participles, &c. It would prove a great as- 
sistance to teachers, by being hung up in their 
school rooms, to be readily referred to, on any occa- 
sior. 

INDIAN Sketcues, taken during an expedition 
to the Pawnee tribe, by Joun T. Irvine, Jr., 2 
vols, Philadelphia, Caney, Lea & Biancnarp.— 
Talent, happily—if not estates—may, without vi- 
“ation of law, or republican usages, run on in one 
fanily in unbroken succession. Here is another 
of thetrvings who appealsto the public, as an au- 
thor, and-whose appeal will be listened to with 
pleasure, 

These Indian Sketches were made by the writer 
on the spot, wheniy the summer of 1833, he ac- 
companied the United States Commissioner, Mr. 
Ellsworth (to whom there yolumes are dedicated) 

to the Indians on and ney the Platte river—the 
fierce Pawnees, and the fierce: though less numer- 
ous Otoes. 

The readers of the New York American will 
doubtless remember some admirable descriptions 
of the council held with these Indians, wich ap- 
peared in this paper, and which were at the time 





much copied, and in some instances ascribed to the 
pen of Washington Irving. They were by the au- 
thor of these volumes—which embody some very 
striking sketches, most happily traced and carried 
out. : 


Tue Broruers, a tale of the Fronpe; 2 vols: 
N Y., Hanrer & Brotuers.—Those, who have 
been readers of the American Monthly Magazine, 
since its first establishment, will not have forgotten 
some scattering chapters under the title of “ The 
Brothers,” which, from time totime appeared in its 
pages, and were perused with breathless interest. 
We have now the complete work, from which, in 
anticipation—and perhaps by way of ascertaining 
their merit—these chapters were taken, and we are 
sure it will not disappoint expectation, however 
high-raised. 

It is atale of war, of love, and blood. The He- 
ro isan English cavalier, and who—having una- 
vailingly perilled life and lands in the service of his 
monarch, in the struggle against the Common- 
wealth—becomes a soldier of fortune under the no- 
ble Condé, in the war, if so it may be called, of the 
Fronde. The Heroine is a creature of love, and 
holy trust, and high daring—and the incidents are 
in the court, the cloister, the dungeon, and the bat- 
tle field. We are not about to spoil. any interest 
‘in the work, by referring more distinetly to the 





story ; and merely add, that for accurate keeping 
in the costume of the times, and in portraying the 


characters and peculiarities of that period of barba - 











































yous crime, and chivalric valor, this tale May 
claim to rank with those of the author of Darmly & 
Richelieu. us 


Srecimens ov THE Taste Tax or S. T.Cone- 
ripce. 1 vol. N. Y., Hanrer & Broraenss— 
We referred hastily to this volume last week, and 
now recur to it; chiefly as introductory to some de- 
tached thoughts, taken from its pages, whieh, tho’ 
falling far short undoubtedly, both in manner and 
expression, of the same passages as delivered by 
his glowing lips, may yet. convey some idea of his 
power. Coleridge was a dissertator, rather than 
talker, and the train once fired, would .go on from 
one illustration to another, througli an infinite va- 
riety of brilliant, recondite, and sometimes mystical 
imaginings, which would leave to those around, the 
part only of admiring, though not always unwea- 
ried, li teners. 

The specimens that follow are to be taken as se- 
lected at hazard, rather than choice. 

Marriace.—* You may depend upon it, that a 
slight contrast in character is very material to hap- 
piness in marriage.” : 

Srytzr.—‘In my judgment Bolingbroke’s style 
is not m any t equal to that of Cowley or 
Dryden. Read Algernon Sidney; his style re- 
minds you as little of books as of bla — 
What a gentleman he was!—Burke’s Essay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful séems to me a poor thing; 
and what he says upon taste is neither 
nor accurate. * * * ya 

“ Painting is the intermediate somewhat between 
a thought and @ thing.” 

Tatent anv Genivs.— Talent, lying in the 
understanding, is often inherited; genius, being 
the action of reason and imagination, rarely or 
never.” 

Swirr.— Swift was anima Rabelaisii_habitens 
in sicco—the soul of Rabelais dwelling m.a dry 
place. Yet Swift was rare.. Can any thing beat 
his remark on King William’s motto,—. ot non 
rapuit— that the receiver was as bad as the ag 

Democracy.—“ It has never yet been seen, or 
clearly announced, that democracy, as such, is.no 

roper element in the constitution of a state. ‘The 

idea of a state is undoubtedly a government, é& tév 

jerv—an aristocracy. Democracy is the health- 
ful life-blood ‘which cireulates through: the véins 
and arteries, which supports the s but 
which ought never to appear externally, and as 
the mere blood itself. * * * 





Women.—“ Most women have no character a 
al,” said Pope, and meant it for satire: Shaks- 
peate, who knew man and women much better, 
saw that it, in fact, was the perfection of womait to 
be characterless.' Every one who wishes a Desde- 
mona or Ophelia for a wife;—creatures* who, 
though they may not always understand you, do 
always feel you, and feel with you. * * 

“ There are three classes into which all the wo- 
men past seventy that ever knew were to be di- 
vided: 1st. That dear old soul ; 2d. That old w 
man ; 3d. That old witch.” 

Spurznem.—Spurzheim is a good man, and I 
like him; but he is dense, and the most ignorant 
German I evér knew. 


é CRABBE AND Petbie, aBmay io rabbe and 
outhey are somethi ike; but poems 
are founded on heervetion and realli . "s 
on fancy and books. In facility they are. equal, 
though Crabbe’s English is of course not upon a 
level with Southey’s, which is next door t t- 
less. Tey in Crabbe iene is an anne) t of 
the high imagination: he gives me little or_no 
pleasure; yet, no doubt, he has much power of a 
|| certain kind, and it is good to cultivate a 
some pains, a eines taste in rage read 
all sorts of bocks with some pleasure, except _mod- 
ern sermons and treatises on. litical conomy. 
Smm Water Scorr.—De Sir. alter. 
and myself were exact, but mious opposites 
| inthis: that every old ruin, hill, river, or tree, call- 
ed up in his mind a host of prep digg. 
cal associations, just like a bright pan of brass, 
when beaten is said to attract the bees— 
whereas, for i 















I believe I should walk over the plain of Marahont 




































mee ting any more interest init than any 
plain of similar features. Yet I receive as 
pleasure in reading the account of the battle, 
Herodotus, as any one can, Charles Lamb 
wrote an essay on a man who lived in past time.— 
I thought of adding another to it on one who lived 
not in time at all, past, present, or future—but be- 
side cr col!aterally. | I am very ill indeed, I 
can read Scott’s novels, and they are almost the on- 
ly books I can the T cannot at such times 


‘ 
. 
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n read. 
read the bible ; my mind reflects on it, but I can’t 
bear theopen page. 

Carey’s Lisrary or cnoice Lirerature.—We 
refer to an advertisement under this head, by which 
it will be seen that Messers. E. L. Carey & Hart; 
of Philadelphia, are about undertaking a new cheap 
periodical, to be published weekly, in which it is 
intended to embody the current literature of Great 
Britain, and when occasion justifies, translations 
from the best continéntial works. 





Aw Arpean ror THE West.—The article under 
this head from the Boston Courier, should be read. 
It is an appeal not addressed to fanatical or séctarian 
feelings, but to patriotism, and love of well ordered 
liberty. 


A Pura ron tue Wesr, sy Lyman Beecns 
er, D, D.—Sueh is the brief title of a duodecimo 

ume comprising about 200 pages, which has re- 
vently been received here from Cincinnati. A few 
lines, by way of ttdvertisement, inform the reader 
that the essay is a discourse, delivered by the wri- 
ter in seVeral of the Atlantic cities, while on an 
agency for the Lane Seminary,—and that those 
who heaid it will perceive that it isas it was deliv- 
eréd, witha little enlargement on a few points, 
which demanded.a more ample illustration. 

The object of the agency, in which Dr. Beecher 
was employed in 1834, was to procure funds for 
the endowment of certain professorships in the 
Seminary over which he presides. The cireum- 
stances of the case are stated in a very few pages 
at the beginning of the discourse, in a manner most 
powerful, and peculiarly his own. We do not 
mean to dwell long on this topic, but there area few 
sentences which we cannot refrain from copying. 

“« No opinion is more false and fatal than‘ that 
mediocrity of talent and learning will suffice for 
the West. hat if minister is a good sort of a 
man, but somewhow does not seem to be popular, 
and find employment, he had better go to the West. 
No; lethim stay at home; and if among the ur- 
gent demands for ministerial labor here, he cannot 

employment, let him conclude that he has mis+ 
taken his profession. 

“ But let him not goto the West. Themen who, 

» do not succeed at the East, are the ver 
men who will succeed still less at the West. If 
there be in the new settlements at the West a lack 
of schools and educated mind, there is no lack of 
shrewd and vigorous mind; and if they are not 
deep read in Latin and Greek, they are well read in 
men and things. ~ On their vast rivers they go every 
where, and see every body, and judge with the 
tact of picacious common sense. They are 
disciplined to resolution and-mental vigor by toils, 
and perils, and enterprises; and often they are 
called to attend as umpires to the earnest discus- 
sions of their most able and eloquent men, which 
cannot fail to throw prosing dullness in the minis- 
try to a hopeless distance. No where, if a minister 
3s deficient, will he be more sure to be “ weighed 

_in the balance and found wanting.” On the con- 
trary, there is nota place on earth where piety, 
and talent, and learning, and argument, and popu- 
’ Jar eloquence are more highly appreciated, or re- 
warded with a more frank and enthusiastic admi- 
ration. ‘There are chords-in the heart of the West 
which vibrate to the touch of genius, and to the 
ower of argumentative eloquence, with a_sensi- 
cae fav enthusiasm no where surpassed. A hun- 
dred ministers of cultivated mind and popular elo- 
quence might find settlement in an hundred places, 
and without the aid of missions, and only to in+ 
crease the demand for an hundred more.” 
; Again “ee 
_ “ But what will become of the West, if her pros 
perity rushes upto sucha majesty of power, while 
those Po nee inger which are paar o 
ry to ; a e conscience, a 
heart of that yast world, It must not be per- 














mitted. And yet what is done must be done quick+ 
ly; for population will not wait, and commerce 
will not cast anchor, and manufactures will not 
shut off the steam nor shut down the gate, and agri- 
culture, pushed by millions of freemen on their fer- 


| tile soil, will not withhold.her-corrupting abund- 


ance. ' 

“ We nist educate ! We must educate! or we 
must perish by dur own prosperity. If we do not, 
short from the cradle to the grave will be our race. 
[fin our haste to be rich.and mighty, weroutran 
our literary and religious institutions, they will 
never overtake us ; of only come up after the bat+ 
tle of liberty is fought and lost, as spoils to grace 
the victory, and as resources of inex lorable despo- 
lism for the perpetuity of our bondage. And let 
nomanat the East quiet himself, and dream of 
liberty, whatever may become of the west. Our 
alliance of blood, and political iitstitufions, and 
common interests, is such, that we cannot stand 
aloof in the hour of her calamity, should it ever 
come. Her oes 4 is our destiny ; and the day 
that her gallant ship goes down, our little boat 
sinks in the vortex !” 

And again :— 

*T would add, as a motive to immiediate action, 
that if we do fail in our great experiment of self- 
government, our destruction will be as signal as 
the birth-right abasidoned, the mercies abused and 
the provocation offered to beneficent Heaven.— 
The descent of desolation will correspond with the 
past elevation. No punishments of heaven are so 
severe as those for mercies abased ; and no instru- 
mentality employed in their infliction is so dréadful 
as the wrath of man No sjiastiis are like the 
spasms of expiting liberty, and no wailings such 
as her convulsions extort. It took Rome three 
hundred years to die; and our death, if we peri=!, 
will be as much more terrific as our ijitellisence 
and free institutions hive givén td us mo bone, 
and sinew, and vitality. May God hide me from 
the day when the dying agonies of sy country 
shall begin !” 


But it is not on.account of the peeqniary wants 
set forth in this discourse, that we wish chiefly to 
arrest the attention of the px0lic. It is indeed a 
Plea for the West, but it aight, with equal propri- 
ety, be called v Plea forthe Republic. We have 
never read a moré powerful display of the dangers 
to which our govet«ment and all our civil, literary, 
and religious ins#tutions are exposed, nor a more 
eloquent appe»’ to the good sense and the patriot- 
ism of the pople. We know that a great portion 
of our citizens, immersed in the calls of business 
or dcerypied with the eénsideratioi of political mat 
ters, Of more imftiediate and sae oe concern, 
view the subject treated of by Dr. Beecher with 
almost total indifference ; and we know that there 
are many persons who look upon his notions as the 
bitter ravings of sectarian atnbitior aiid prejudice: 
Let all such persons read the argument,—the ‘un- 
answerable argument, in our humble opinion,—and 
we think they will not be disposed to treat the sub- 
ject with contempt, or the author of the book with 
asneer. Dr. Beecher has been aceused of chdeay- 
oring to stir up the feelirigs of certain religious sects 
against the Catholics, and the controversy between 
him and them has been represented as one of a re« 
ligious, or sectarian, character merely. We give 
him credit for purer motives. Let us take his own 
explanation: 

“Tf, upon examination, it should a r_ the 
three-fourths of the foreign emigrants a tet 
mulating tide is rolling im upon us, are, through 
the medium of their religion and ‘priesthood, as 
entirely accessible to the control of the potentates 
of Europe as if they were an army of soldiers, en- 
listed and officered, and spreading over the land: 
then, indeed, should we have just occasion to a ; 
prehend danger to our liberties. It would be the 
union of church and state in the midst of us. The 
church and the state both in Europe, and the pliant 
colonial church here. Her priesthood, educated 
under the despotic governments of Catholic Eu- 
rope, and dependent for their office, support, and 
honors upon. a foreign temporal prince, on whose 
sanction to their laws and doings they are as depen- 
dent as the colonies were upon George the Third ; 
and this prince, too, elected by Austrian influence 


and sustained by Austrian bayenets, and of course } 


subservient to Austrian policy ; a priesthood not 
elected by their people, or dependent on them dur- 
ing good behaviour, or accountable to them for 
their deeds, but dependent on a foreign jurisdiction, 
and toa great extent, on foreign patvonage. This 





















would, indeed, be a.church and state union—ano- 
ther nation within a nation--the Greek in the 
midst of Troy: 
* + * * * 

“ Before I ed, to prevent misapprelienion, 
I would say fiat Ihave no fear of the Catholics, 
considered simply as a religious denomination, and 
utallied to the church and state establisliments of 
the European governments hostile to republican 
institutions: 

“Let the Catholics mingle with us as Ameri- 
cans and come with their children under the full 
action of out Gorhmon schools and republican in- 
stitutions, and the various powets of assimilation, 
and we are prepared cheerfully to abide the const- 
quences. irin these circumstances the Protestant 
religion cannot stand before the Catholic, let it 
down, and we will sound noalarm, and ask no aid, 
and niake no complaint. It is no ecclesiastical que- 
rel to which we would call the attention of the A- 
merican nation. ; sie 

“Nor would I consent that the civil ead. religi- 
ous rights of the Catholics should be abridged or 
violated. As naturalized citizens, © all that we 
enjoy we bid them welcome, and We would have 
their property and rights protened with the same 
im] Fiality and efficacy that the property and 
rights of every other denoniination are protected ; 
atid we should. ablior che iriterposition of lawless 
violence to injure the property or control the 
rights of Catholics as vehemently asif it were di- 
rected against Protestants and their religion, For 
when the day comes that lawless force prevails 
argument an free inquiry are ended, and law and 
cours-are impotent and useless, and liberty is ex- 
tixct, and anafehy by its terrors will compel met 
to call in the protection of despotic power to save 
them from the pursuing hell. The late violence 
done to Catholic property at Charlestown is regar- 
ded with regret and abhorence by Protestants 
and patriots throughout the land, though the ex 
citement which produced it had no relation what- 
ever to religious opinions, and no connection with 
any religious denomination of Christians. 

‘We are equally opposed to any attempt to cast 
odium upon Cat nolics of thé preset generation 
for any maxims, doctrines or practices of tlie pést 
ages, which are now by the competent authority of the 
pope or @ general. council disavowed. But for all 
the political bearirigs of their unchangeable and 
infallible creed, and for all the deéds of jiersecution 
and blood sUSTIFIED BY THEIR PRINCIPLES and 
perpetuated by Catholic powers and not disavowed by 
his holiness-or by a council, THE CaTHoLic CHURCH 
IS ACCOUNTABLE, whatever par be the personal 
Opinion of particular individuals or particular dev 
partments of that great Comthutiitys 


“ It is to the political claims and character of the 
Catholic religion, and its church and state alliance 
with thé political and ecclesiastical governments 
of Europe hostile to liberty, ait the tendeney 
upon our republican institutions of flooding the 
nation suddenly with emigrants of th’s description, 
on mbons for many years European influence may 
be exerted with such edse, and certainty, and pow- 
er, that we call the attention of the people of this 
nation. Did the Catholics regard themselves only 
as one of many denominations of Christians, el- 
titled only to equal rights and_ privileges, there 
would be no such cause for apprehension while 
they peaceably sustainetl themselves by their own 
arguments and well doing. But if Catholics are 
taught to believe that their Church is the only 
church of Christ, out of whose inclosure none can 
be saved,—that none may read the Bible but by 
permission of the priesthood, and no one be 
permitted to understand it and worship God 
according to the dictates of his own, conscience, 
—that hereby is a capital offence not to be 
tolerated, but punished by the civil power with 
disfranchisement, death and confiscation of Sy 
—that the pope and the councils of the church 
are infallible, and her rights of ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction universal and as far as possible 
and expedient may be of right, and ought to be as 
a matter of duty, enforced by the civil power,— 
‘that to the belongs the right of interference 
with the political concerns of nations, enforced by 
his authority over the. consciences of Catholics, 
and his power to corroborate or cancel their oath 
of allegiante, and to sway them to obedience’ or 
insurrection by the Fg of life or death eternal : 
if such, I say, are the makims avowed by her pon- 
tiffs, sanctioned by her councils, stereotyped on her 


ancient records, advocated by her most approved du; 
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thors, Wustrated in all ages by her history, and still 
UNREPEALED and still acted upon in the armed 
prohibition of free inquiry and religious liberty, 
and the punishment of heresy wherever her power 
remains unbroken: if these are so, is it 
invidious and is it superfluous to call the attention 
of the nation to the bearing of such a denomination 
upon our civil and religious institutions and equal 
rights? It is the right of SELF-PRESERVATION, and 
the denial of it is TREASON or the INFATUATION OF 
FOLLY.” ‘ 

We believe there is no man, having the ordinary 
intellectual capacities of man, and exereising the 
ordinary power of reflection, who will not feel the 
force of the conclusions to which the writer arrives. 
Let those who have witnessed the operations of 
the priesthood in the city of New York, during 
the last two years, and who have seen similar ope- 
rations, but on a smaller scale, in other cities, say 
whether they do not, with Dr. Beecher, feel that 
“there is no despotism so terrible as a pore des- 

tism under the names and forms of liberty, where 
ignorance arid prejudice, and passion, and irreligion, 
and crime are wielded by desperate political ambi- 
tion and a corrupting foreign fluence,” and whe- 
ther they do not agree with him, that “ if ever our 
liberties perish, it will be by an explosion of the vol- 
canic power of the European and American popu- 
lace, and foreign influence and American dema- 
gogues in bad alliance, who will ride on the whirl- 
wind and direct the storm.” 





Extruets from Com. Porter's Letters from Constanti- 
nople. 

MackerEL IN THE BospHorvs.—“ This is the 
season jFeb. 12] for catching mackerel here. They 
come down from the Black Sea in immense shols ; 
and thousands, ay, tens of thousands of boats 
come at the same moment into the Bosphorus, em- 
ployed.in taking them in seines and gill nets. The 
quantity taken and sold every day would appear 
incredible. They are from five to six inches in 
length, and nothing can be more delicate than they 
are. By the time they arrive at Gibralter they are 
half grown, and full grown when they arrive on 
the coast of America, three or four months. hence. 

“ The Black Sea appears to be the great nursery 
for the mackerel, as well as the Palemedes, as ee 
a-e called here, or the tunny-fish, as they are call- 
ei when full grown, and caught on the coast of Si- 
cily, Italy, and Spain. Myriads of them are ta- 
ken during the few weeks of their running. They 
are generally from a foot to eighteen inches long, 
and an excellent kind of fish for boiling. Indeed 
there is no place so abundant in fish as the Bospho- 
rus, and there is no place where there are so many 
taken. From the windows and doors of most of 
the houses situated on this beautiful canal they 
take fish with lines; and in the fine, calm, and 
beautiful summer mornings, the bay of Buyucder® 
may be seen swarming with kaicks filled with the 
ladies and gentlemen of the legation, and with 
those of the Frank families, and Americans, and 
Greeks, engaged in the diversion of fishing. It, in 
fact, makes‘one of the few, and principal, of the 
amusements of the country. 

“The large fishing boats which are employed for 
taking the mackerel and the palemedes are generally 
fifty feet in length, narrow and sharp at both ends, 
and are of the best construction for velocity. They 
are rowed by eighteen active young Greeks, who 
make them fly through the water; and there can 
be no scene more animating than to see half a do- 
zen of those boats approach the quay, on their re- 
turn from their fishipg,excursions, laden with the 
fish which they haye taken ata single haul of their 
seines. . They pull with a strength, quickness, and 
regularity, which is truly surprising, and the stroke 
of their oars in the water produces a most singular 
noise, which may be heard for more than a mile.” 

Tue Turxisn sutp Manmoup.—“ I visited ev- 
ery part of the wu The carpenter’s work, and 
the materials of which she is composed, are not 
equal to those of our ships, but when say we have 
not a ship in our service, whose ornamental parts, 
equipments, and outfit are at all to be compared to 
those of the Mahmoud, as regards richness, ele- 
gance, utility, and expense, I say no more than the 
truth. Her batteries will consist of one hundred 
and forty guns, of calibres from five hundred pounds 

downward. On her main deck she is to carry four 
of this description, the rest are to be forty-two 
powaaere, Every gun on board is as bright as 

urnished gold; her gun carriages are ab- 
solutely cabinet work ; all the iron work. about 


them is like polished steel, and the brass || 





work, of which there is much, correspondi 
therewith. The beautiful polish of the rich 
costly woods of which the ceiling, sides, and bulk- 
heads. of her cabin are composed, strikes the eye 
with a dazzling magnificence. The floors are co- 
vered with the same woods laid in a kind of Mosa- 
ic. All the rest of her equipments, which are in a 
high state of forwardness in the storehouses, are in 
the same keeping ; and when all are put together, 
and the Mahmoud is complete, the Turks will have 
it in their power to boast of the largest and most 
splendid ship in the world.” 
* * * * * * * 

Nothing can look more majestic and beautiful 
than the fleet of the Sultan. [ have never in my 
life seen a fleet of ships of war look so well; they 
are all fresh painted, and painted in perfect uni- 
formity, that is to say all sks, The Mahmoud 
is the most splendid ship in the world as well as 
the largest. She mounts no less than 156 guns, 
and her dimensions are every way larger than 
those of our large ship, the Pennsylvania. No- 
thing can exceed the seaaty and magnificence of 
her internal arrangements, no cost or pains have 
been spared on them. ‘The Capudan Pacha 
is a fine young man, a great favorite of the 
Sultan, pte is allowed to do what he pleases.— 
He has much taste, and dingeys it to gread ad- 
vantage. The cabins are finished off with the 
most precious woods; all her guns are brass, pol- 
ished as bright as burnished gold, and the gun car- 
riages looked as if they had come from the hands 
of the cabinet maker. The stanchions, fore and 
aft on her decks,are also turned and polished brass. 
All the rest of the fleet is in sar fine condition, 
not so spendid to be sure as the Mahmoud, but in 
beautiful, and, to all appearance, efficient order.— 
What their discipline will be is to be seen hereafter ; 
but I think it promises to be good. The crewsare 
all young and active, apparently perfectly willing 
and pleased with the service; they are all Turks, 
and dressed as I believe I before observed, in the 
same uniform as the soldiers. I went through some 
of the workshops, boat houses, and stores. of, the 
arsenal yesterday, and I do assure you that every 
thing there is subjected to the most perfect order 
and arrangement, The boats for the use of the ad- 
miralty a*e magnificent, and the new ones building 
for the Sultan cannot be described.” 


SUMMARY. 

CRITICS WILL DISAGREE.— We annex two very 
different opinions, from respectable papers, on the 
merit of the Monikins. The Baltimore American 
says: 

To use a phrase that is not often set up in type, 
these volumes will, we think, astonish the natives. 
In some of his former works, Mr, Cooper has given 
evidence of a strong infusion of the satirical in his 
mental composition. In this he lets it have free and 
full play. Itis an elaborate satire, There is much 
to admire in the work itself: it is no common pro- 
duction, though there is in it much necessarily that 
is common place. Wehonor the author for having 
written and published it. 


Per contra, hear the Southern Patriot, printed in 
Charleston : 


Tue Monixins.—This is a political satire, 2s 
well as a satire on things and matters in general, in 
thé form of an Allegory. We do not think Mr. 
Cooper at all successful in the category of fiction. 
His taste and judgment seem sadly at fault, in thus 
attempting to bring to me ae} of ridicule the aid 
of his imagination, If Mr. Cooper had not giv- 
en higher evidence of his inventive genius, he 
never would have taken rank among the most 
giftéd of the writers of prose fiction. The scheme 
of his satirical allegory wants propriety and truth 
—it wants congruity and grace. There is noth- 
ing to attract the imagination, or to win the sym- 
pathy of the reader, by figuring human nature 
under the degrading imagery of Monkeys, 


PresipenTiaAL APPOINTMENT.—We understand 
that E. A. Brown, of Ohio, late Minister to Brazil, 
has been appointed Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, in the place of Elijah Hayward, Esq., 
resigned.—[Cincinnati Gaz.] 


The Pittsburg Statesman, of Wednesday, says: 
‘¢ Our rivers are low, and the business will have to 
be transferred to the smaller class of steamboats 
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tign, and the business still good,” 





4th inst. in his balloon, returned ‘to that ¢ity on © 

the 9th. The following is his description of the 

voyage, as copied from the Cincinnati Evening ~ 
‘ost. . ‘ ay 


At a quarter before six, P. M., j bored 4th) Teast — 
off the last rope that secured my A@rial bark to the’ 
earth, and immediately she rose majestically into 
the atmosphere. In an instant I ld the thou- 
sands of spectators that had collected on the out- 
side of the ampitheatre, and in a few moments'a - 
rich panorama of Cincinnati and its surrounding 
country opened to my view. 

How delightful was now my situation! High 
in the air I was suspended by materials capable of 
bearing twenty or thirty times my weight, and 
knowing this, I felt as safe as if I had been stand- 
ing on a firm rock, with balwarks around me. Be- 
neath me I could view the “Queen of the West,” 
Newport and Covington, and towns, villages, and © 
green and fertile fields. My view wasmore.exten- 
sive than some might ree, wey I could see ob 

in every direction, distinctly, 20 miles at least; con- , 
sequently the area of my scene was mere than 
twelve hundred square miles. Around this view 
several dense clouds floated, their upper surface 
was illuminated by the raysof the sun, and they 
appeared like vast fields, mountains, projecting 
rocks and caverns, all clothed in pure white. 

On leaving Cincinnati, I passed in' an East 
South East direction, and was on the Kentucky 
side of the Ohio river fora short time, but soon 
crossed the river again and moved about East by 
South. At half after six o’clock I lost sight of the 
Ampitheatre. Thirty-five minutes after six heard 
the firing of a gun. Ten minutes afterseven could 
hear the people shouting, and heard the _— of 
cannon three times in succession which ‘see at 
considerable distance. ; 

At seven I took the first observation w:th the in- 
strument for ascertaining the rate of my travelling, 
and found that [ was moving at the rate of one 
mile in 4 minutes and 17 seconds—or about 14 
miles per hour. The above mentioned instrument 
is simple, and to me valuable; it was constructed 
by Dr. Locke, of Cincinnati, to whom I am greatly 
indebted, not only for the instrument, but for the 
advice on various subjects, and the interest he has 
ts ken in my welfare. I now marked on a number 
of the way-bills (which Dr. Barnes had: politely 

repared for me) the height of the thermometer and 

eb ret the course and rate 1 wastravelling, and 

threw these and alsoa number which were not 
marked, overboard. Thermometer 50 deg., barom- 

eter 24 1-10 inches; course east by south; rate 14 
miles per hour. At the time I took my 

the thermometer was 84 deg., barometer 29 3-10 
inches. At quarter after seven, d alittle to 
the <a he a caret which if I mistake not was Ba- 
tavia, the town bell was ringing, music ing; 
and people shouting. ‘The inhabitants notead my 
passing over, I waved my flag and threw outseve- 
ral way-bills to them: I was at an altitude of near- 
ly a mile. I continued to pass over a fine open 
country. At half past seven o’clock I lost sight of 
the Ohio river. At eight o’clock I took my second 
observation. ‘Thermometer 30 deg., barometer 21 
inches; course east by south, rate 1 mile and a 
half in nine minutes; saw Williamsburg to the» 
south of me. rs 

Several clouds were now floating above and: be- 
low me, and as they had lost their pure white 

arance, cast a dullness over all beneath, and 

ed me of a scene of grandeur—the setting of the) 
sun. Moisture from the clouds began to acoumys 
late on the surface of my vessel, and:to run-downR * 
my neck, so.as to completely soak’ my pantaleons . 
and feet with water. At 9 o’clock took 3d obsers 
vation; thermometer 33 degrees, barometer, 94 
1-10 inches, course east by south, rate | mileun § 
minutes. The moon now shone, but it was. nof, 
clear, and I had but a very imperfect view of the - 
earth. A little before 10 o'clock, water: 
down upon me; the blankets and:sheets; ; 
last bags, mail bag, and every thing on board werg .. 
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wet. I threw outa great weight of ballast to gain 
a more elevated and oe bir ps in the: : 
and in a short time I found m in a situation, ~ 
though drier, mueh more t. The silk 


had become as hard as wood, icicles hung from the 
valve rope; I stood in wet clothes upon blankets 

and sheets that were stiff with ice, 
felt cold in my life, it was-at this time, 
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{fet bedly-and sick at the stomach, and was stiff 
with cold and wet, and it was with the greatest dit- 
ficulty, and only by beating my armis and body, and } 
stamping with my feet, that I was enabled to keep 
awake ; for I caught myself, even when in the act 
of striking my body, a nodding, and falling insen- 
sibly. asleep. The cause of this drowsiness was 
Scerickeiealmerves suzon vention 

ing desi ing my gas, I would no 
open the valve to scanned. toa alder atmosphere ; 
I soon found myself d , and found that I 
had to discharge a quantitity of ballast, more than 
double: the quantity I discharged on my former 
voyage, to keep me at a safe distance from the 
earth, At first I thought the. loss of the levity of 
my. vessel was owing to the eecumulation of water 
and ice on its surface ; but a ce pct it 
was owing principally to two holes whi iscov- 
ered and i npn before I left Cincin- 
nati, but which had broken again and formed large 
apertures. At 10 0’elock, I felt too cold to. pay any 
attention, to my rate of travel. Shortly after, 
passed alittletotheleftof Florence. At 11 o’clock, 
took. an observation ; thermometer 35 degrees, ba- 
rometer 24 1-10 inches, course about east by north, 
rate Lmile in 6.minutes. At 12 o’clock thermome-’ 
barometer 26.inches, course east. by 
north, rate 10 miles an hour. ; 

After dark, the objects I took for measuring the 
angle, for ascertaining the rates of travel, were lights 
that. gree every now and then to pass beneath 
me. ‘ore one. o'clock, the moon was down, and 
I was left with no better lights to cheer me over the 
wilderness than a few stars that appeared to strug- 

le through the vapor or mist through which I was 
oating, I t before the moon went down, 
I should have sufficient ballast to keep me afloat till 
sunsise, but at half after one o’clock my last bag of 
sandewent. overboard, next in turn went my six 
bottles and their contents and. provisions, then my 
cable and anchor, and after a while I found myself 
again descending; then went my blankets and sheets, 
and soon after my great “opener a 
instruments, and after all I could not keep afloat till 
My vessel had sprung aleak, and altho’ 
all: hey valuable burthen, except myself, had gone 
o yet she was compelled to sink to the 
bottom of her element. 

Tat last found myself gently touching the tops 
of the trees ina dense wood. I stopped myself 
with one hand without any difficulty, for I was not 
moving, nor had been for the last half hour, ata 
rate’ exeeeding two or three miles per hour. I 
could perceive that there was no space between the 
trees to bring my vessel tothe ground. I therefore 
secured: her by means of a rope to a branch, .and 
then laid myself down in my cold and disagreeable 
berth, without any great coat, or blanket, or drink 
to warn) me, with nothing to gaze upon but 
- darkness, or to listen to but frightful noises in the 
woods, As.seon as the sunarose in the morning, L 
began to-exercise my lungs for the purpose of at- 
acting some one to my assistance, but could not 

ing any one hear. 

At seven ‘in the morning I unlashed my 
vessel from the tree and drew her to within twenty 
feet:of the and descended by the means of 
arope. I struck off in a due West direction, mark- 
jng the trees so as.to be enabled to find my way 
baele, Egon found a path which led me to Mr. 
pe i 7 amile from where I descend- 
edi news of the man haying arrived who had 
travelled the air from Cincinatti to the 
Alleghany Mountains, spread in quick time for 
miles around, and. a great = aa ladies and 
gentlemen came to'see me and my erial ship. I 
allowed the Star of the West” to remain infla- 
ted’ and to ornament the woods until Sunday even- 
ing. [was then kindly assisted by Mr. Bryan, Mr. 

, (Justice of the Peace,) Mr. Pennelton, 
and'two or three others. We cut down several 
trees, and were enabled to secure her without any 
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, + a ne 
county, nine miles from Piketon, 

opiteem Oates med 100 miles from Cincin- 

nati, The letters entrusted to my care were safe- 


through the apertures before 
bag yall ae age sphere at least 30 hours, 


- question as to the use of Wine, on scriptural au- 








ly deposited in Me Post Office at Waverly, a few 


ee aes ara r grateful 
fing the Iie 2 oat 


Say-etuaptaclitias, cad've easure the public that It tween this city and Hoboken. 


it not been for the uhforeseen escape of g 
alluded to, I would 
and have accomplished m: d voyage to the 
Seaboard. ‘i a artes * Pearse 
Cincinnati, July 9, 1835. 


New York State Temperance Socrety.— 
The New York State Temperance Society com- 
menced its annual meeting at Buffalo on the 9th 
inst. A great riumber of members and delegates 
were in attendance. The meeting, after a call to 
order by Mr. sa oy of Geneva, was opened with 
prayer by Rev. Dr. Edwards, Corresp. Secretary 
of the Society. Mr. Hartly of New York, and 
Mr.'*Fillmore of Buffalo, were appointed Secreta- 
ries of the meeting. “The report of the Executive 
Committee was read by the former, after which, 
the Rev. Mr. Kirk, of Albany, moved that it be 
accepted and printed. Judge Hopkins, of Gene- 
va, objected. It advanced sentiments, and laid 
down principles, that he could not agree with—and 
he did not expect the discussion of them would 
come up at this early hour. He did not wish the 
report to go forth as the expression of the Society’s 
views. fter some remarks, in which Messrs. 
Kirk, Potter, Leavitt and others took part, it was 
resolved tc lay the report on the table, to be called 
up ata future time. “From unequivocal indica- 
tions,” says. the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, 
“there will be great interest excited, much feeling 
exhibited, and talent displayad during the session 
of this Convention, in discussing the great ques- 
tion of abstaining from all’ drinks that can intox- 
icate.” 

In the same paper of the next day, we find the 
second day’s proceedings, which consisted princi- 
pally in the reading and discussion of the following 
resolution : : 

Resolved, That this meeting cordially approve 
the resolution and preamble adopted by the Amer- 
ican Temperance Society at their Eighth Anniver- 
sary, to wit: 

As it has been proved by the experience of thou- 
sands in the United States, of all classes of persons, 
and inall kinds of lawful business, that abstinence 
from the use of all kinds of intoxicating liquor as a 
drink, is not only safe but salutary, (and as this is 
the only course in ‘which it can be rationally ex- 
pected that intemperate persons will ever be per- 
manently reformed) and as the example and kind 
moral influence of the temperate is the only means 
of leading the intemperate to adopt and continue a 
course so assential.to their present ard future 
weal : therefore, 

Resolved, That the more extensively this course 
is adopted by all classes in this community, and 
especially by all members of temperance socicties, 
the more rapid will be the progress of the ‘Temper- 
ance Reformation, and the more certain the pros- 
pect that drunkenness and its evils will cease. 

The resolution was opposed by Judge Hopkins, 
of Geneva, and advocated by several gentlemen, 
among them Mr. Bidwell of Canada. hen the 
vote was finally taken, it was unanimous with one 
single exception, and the gentleman who made this 
exception, afierwards withdrew his opposition. - 

Mr. Kirk, from the committee appointed to pre- 
pare an address to the people of this State, report 
edjone for that purpose, which he then read, ac- 
companied by a few pref: remarks, 

The address recommends the general adoption of 
the pledge of total abstinence from all intoxicating: 
drinks, as the only method of advancing the. Tem- 
perance cause, of effecting any extensive and _per- 
manent reform, or in fact retaining the ground it 
has already. won, After briefly alluding to the 
falsity of the statement that the ulterior measures 
of the advocates of ‘Temperance contemplated the 
proscription of Tea and Coffee as beverages, the 


thority, is treatad at much length. 


Nicur Ferry tro Hosoxen anp Narrow Es- 
caPe.—A man fell overboard from the steamboat 
Constellation, abcut 2 o'clock this morning, and 
was picked up by the Hoboken ferry boat Fairy 
Queen, near the middle of the river. It was not 
known that the man was overboard until his cries 
were heard by those on board the F.Q. This for- 
tunate rescue is the more remarkable, from the fact 





gas||, Fine Sreampoar.—The New York Gazette 


gives the following description of a very fine boat 
‘now building here, to be run on the Sound: 
We were particularly struck with the appear- 
‘ance of a new steamboat now on the stocks in 
Messrs. Brown and Bell’s yard. On inquiry, we 
learned that she was intended to ply between this 
city arid Providence, in connection with the Boston 
and ‘Providence Railroad Com She is 200 
feet long, 30 feet beam and 12 feet hold, with co 
per boilers ; two engines of 110 horse power eac: 
and 9 feet stroke.’ She will be built entirely of 
live oak, white oak, locust and cedar, and, when 
completed, will, in our opinion, surpass in strength 
and durability any steamboat in the country. The 
superintendence of her construction is entrusted to 
Capt. William Comstock, who has been long and 
favorably known as commander of one of the New 
York arid Providence steamboats, and who is, in 
every respect, competent to the duties assigned him, 
We advise all those who are desirous of viewing a 
beautiful specimen of naval architecture, to 
an early visit to the above yard. Now. they can 
have a good opportunity of examining her, but ina 
few days it will be too late, as they will commence 
ae her. ‘This boat will be launched early in 
tober, and be ready to take her place on the riv- 
er at the opening of the season in March next.— 
The enterprising owners, who have spared no ex- 
pense in her construction, have our best wishes for 
their success. 


[From the Jersey City Gazette.] 

Launcn.—A steamboat of about one hundred 
and fifty tons burthen, will be launched at noon, 
this day, from the foot of Essex street. - A boat of 
the same size was launched from the same place on 
the morning of the 4th inst. We understand they 
are destined for Havana, and are intended to ply 
as ferry boats between that place and the Rigolets. 
These boats were built by Mr. Wm. H. Brown, of 
New York. 

Next week the keel of a new boat will be laid at 
the same place, to be paw on ourferry. By the 
time she is ready, we have no doubt that the in- 
creased travelling will require the constant use of 
three day boats. 


Navy Department.—Copy of a letter received 
from the Commandant United States Navy Yard, 
Pensacola, dated 2d July, 1835, 

Sir—I have the honor to report that the sloop 
Vandalia sailed from this port on the Ist inst., and 
the sloop St. Louis sailed this day, 

Lalso report the arrival, this day, of the schooner 
Grampus, Lieutenant Commandant White, froma 
cruise, 

T have the honor to be, very respectfully, sir, 
your obedient servant, Woicort CHauncey. 

To John Boyle, Esq., 

Acting Secretary of the Navy. * 


Navat.—The Boston Commercial Gazette says 
the Independence 74, which has been lying in ordi- 
nary at the Navy Yard in Charlestown, if we re- 
member right, about fourteen ‘years, was hauled 
along’ side. the wharf a few days since, preparatory 
to a thorough overhauling-and repair. She is now 
discharging her kentledge, and will probably be 
taken into dock about the middle of August, previ- 
ous to which the Navy Commissioners are expect- 
ed to arrive, on their annual tour of examination. 
The outer and inner plank are already, in many 
places, stripped off, being found very defective, and 
this will probably be the case to the water line; 
but what is of far more consequence, the timber 
omepenne the frame of the vessel, although it will 
undoubtedly require being renewed in some few 
paces, is, generally speaking, sound, and in excel- 
ent order. 

The Independence was launched in Charles- 
town from the same ship house under which the 
Vermont is now upon the stocks, about twenty or 
twenty one years ago, and was the first 74 t 
belonging to our Navy. She is lighter, we believe, 
than either of the others, and is consid small- 
er than any that are now upon the stocks, and 
shows a battery of only 54 guns, having none in 
her waist. She is to be repaired forthwith, but 
will probably be not ready for service much short 
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ward appearance, with the exception that her sails 
are not bent, ready for sea, and 1s only waiting for 
orders. She is one of the most beautiful vessels we 
ever set our eyes.on, and will bea credit to our 
Navy wherever sne goes. 

The Convention of N. C, for amending the Con- 
stitution, after sitting five weeks, adjourned on the 
11th inst. The following are the chief alterations 
proposed in the Corfstitution :— 

1. Equalizing Representation in both Houses. 
2. Changing the Sessions of the Legislature from 
_ annual to biennial, 3. Taking the election of Go- 
vernor from the Legislature and giving it to the 
People, and making it biennial instead of annual. 
4, Altering the term of Office of the Attorney Ge- 
neral from continuance during behavior, to 
four years. 5. Excluding Members in fu- 
ture. 6. Abolishing the right of free persons of 
color to vote. 7, Requiring the General Assem- 
bly, in the election of all Officers, to vote viva voce, 
8, Amending the 32d Article of the old Constitu, 
tion so as to admit Roman Catholics toa participa- 
tion in the Offices of the State Government. 9. 
Providing for future amendments of the Constitu- 
tion. 10. Providing a mode for the Impeachment 
of Judges and other Officers. 11. Providing for 
the Removal of Judges for mental! or physical dis- 
ability. 12. Providing against unnecessary pri- 
vate legislation. 

These amendments are to be submitted to the 
People for their ratification or rejection, on the 2d 
Monday in November next. 

Vatve or Lots iy Derroir.—By the annexed 
paragraph of the Detroit Journal of 10th inst., it 
will be seen that, elsewhere than in this city and 
its vicinity, real estate has enormously increased in 
value : 

Lamp Sates.—The auction sale in this city on 
Tuesday last, of the valuable lots brought into the 
market by Goy, Cass, was crowdedly attended. 
The amount of sales was far beyond all ex - 
tion. The lots sold, averaged from 13 to $1400, 
and yet it is verily believed that these same lots, in 
two years from this, will readily command double 
the money. The total amount of sales on the 
Cass farm was $69,000. -Other sales were made 
during the day amounting to $11,000. It was most 
fortunate for our modest, though enterprising citi- 
zens, that none of the capitalists of New York 
were here, and it is to be hoped that they will stay 
at home for the present, or at all events not cross 
Lake Erie until we ourselves shall be plentifully 
supplied from the rich resources of Michigan, our 
Railroad and Manufacturing stock distributed, and 
our senses fully restored, 

But a small portion of the Cass farm is yet sold, 
yet it has yielded its owner $169,000. It will be 
remembered by many of our citizens that Gov. 
Cass would have readily taken $69,000 for the 
whole farm four years ago. It was offered for that 
sum, but no buyers were to be found. 


The Apalachicola (Florida) paper of the 15th 
June, informs us that the citizens of that place 
have ali, without a single exception, resolved to 
abandon it en masse, and remove to St. Joseph’s, 
which, as respects its harbor, local situation, and- 
salubrity, is regarded as a much more eligible site. 
They have been induced to take this decisive step 
by what the editor calls the clild’s play and quib- 
bling course of the proprietors, who appear to be 
non-residents. ‘The harbor of St. Joseph’s is de- 
scribed as being excellent, and it is announced that 
Apalachicola will have to bow to it in silent sub- 
mission. 


Rumorep INsurReEcTION or THE Free Coior- 
ED APPRENTICES GF Jamatca.—Hudson has at his 
News Room, a letter, via. Philadelphia, from his 
Jamaica correspondent, without a date, saying that 
the whole island was in a state of alarm, by reason 
of the riotous and insubordinate conduct of the ap- 
prentices, The Governor, too, is said to be un- 
popular for his efforts in behalf of the blacks, The 
whole story is very vague. 

The corner stone of a new ene pal 
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| consequence of his essays, #Btrange disclosure has 
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News rrom Cart, Back.—W é learn ftom the 
Montreal Gazette, that Gonaz Simpson, Esq, the 
Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company; arrived 
on the 14th eee at Lachine from the interior, 
accompanied by J.D. Cameron, one of the 
wintering partners of the — These gen- 
tlemen bring favorable reports of the stateof the 
country—it is remarkably healthy, and the Indi- 
ans are peaceable and well disposed. When in} 
the interior, Mr. Simpson received a letter from 
Captain Bacx, dated at Fort Reliance, near | 
Great Slave Lake, 7th “December, 1834, The 
gallant officer and his whole party were at the time 
of writing,in the enjoyment of good health and 
spirits. 

Sincutar DeveLorment.—By an article in the 
last number of the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, it appears that since the death of Sir Ev- 


erard Home, whose reputation for medical and sur- 
gical knowledge has become almost unbounded, in 
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been made, to the effect that the writings in ques- 
tion were stolen, bodily, from the manuscripts of 
the late eminent. John Hhunter, preserved as the 
property of the nation in the Hunterian museum, 
of which Sir. Everard was one of the curators, and 
thus had free access to the manuscripts i 
contained. After making such use of Hunter’s pa- 

as he thought proper—that is, ing from 
we verbatim—he detecged them to Coneond Wis theft | 
to the amount, it is said of ten large folio volumes. || 
These circumstances are represented to have be- 
come known in the course of an examination of 
Mr. Edward Clift, formerly a pupil of Mr, Hunter, 
before a committee on medical education in the 
House of Commons. 

[From the Norfolk Herald, of Friday.] 

On Tuesday the President visited Fort Monroe, 
and reviewed the troops, The steamboat Old Do- 
minion carried down nearly a hundred persons 
from this place to see the review, and also the tar- 
get firing with 32 pound shot, which had been an- 
nounced to take place wri tg: day ; but they 
were cruelly disappointed; the review was over 
two hours before they arrived, and the target could 
not be adjusted im its desired position (mid-way 
the charinel between Fort Monroe and the Rip- 
Raps) in consequence of a strong breeze and a 
high swell, But they saw the President and ‘a 
crowd of strangers, and partook of the cheer 
at the Hygeia, and came home tolerably well re- 
coneiled, 

[From the North River Times.] $ 

Extraorpinary Circumstance, and Providen- 
tial escape from Death.—On Monday of last week, 
the hands employed in the quarry of Mr. Harman 
Lydacker, situated under the high range of moun- 
tains, below Slaughter’s Landing, in this county, 
were alarmed by the ery of murder! i 
from a female voice, but were totally unable to dis- 
cover the source from whence it came. At the 
same moment the crew of the sloop Henry Ed- 
} ward, which was passing down the river, saw some- 
thing suspended at the side of the mountain resem- 
jm by female form. With commendable promp- 
tit they immediately about, anchor, 
and jumping inte the I boat,rowed to the shore. 
On dering at the foot of the mountain, they found 
it to be a young girl, ( about 16,) 
one foot ina cedar bush, about 100 feet from the 
base, and 60 feet from the top of the perpendicular 
rock. To reach her from the bottom was impossi- 
ble, and providing themsevles with a rope, 
hastened around to the top from which they lower- 
ed it. The unfortunate girl was yet able to fix it 
around her waist, and by this means, was drawn 
from her perilous situation, and rescued from im- 
pending and almost certain death. She proved to 
be Miss Phebe Wells, a niece of Mr. Benedict 
Wells, who had left his residence without the 
knowledge of his family, with a view of goi 
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aaah teed: fee in Yok by the 
p Henry Edward, captain and « of 
which are entitled to the highest pat 
for their promptitude and humanity. : 
Yankee Pedlars are fruitful. in expedients to at- 
tract customers. One of the craft 
our village last week, with a wagon load of wood- 
en ware drawn by a nice looking steer, harnessed 
in horse fashion. This rather novel mode of. 4ra- 
velling attracts as many gazers around the 
as if a dancing bear was attached to it, and it is a 
great chance if some of them are not metamorphos- 
ed into purchasers. A year or two sine this 
same character passed through here with a cow at- 
tached to his wagon. .When hungry, hewas in 
the habit of milking muily and regaling himself with 
a bowl of bread and milk. At that time we could 
not but be struck with the manifold advantages of a 
travelling concern of this. description. We can’t 
conceive why the fellow has substituted @ steer for 
his cow, unless he has got married, and is thus en- 
abled to keep his provision chest well stocked.— 
[Greenfield Gaz.] 


EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE. 

The accounts from Europe, by the Caledonia, as 
in the affairs of Spain, indicate a new line of policy’ 
in such matters, — a 

Instead of marching armies, or sending fleets of 
the nation, to the people whose form of govern- 
ment the intervention is to settle, the matter is now 
left to private enterprise, byjthe simple repeal. of 
the general prohibition against enlistments: or the 
sending of supplies, to, countries distracted by civil _. 
war, 

These prohibitions. are now in force, ‘both in 
France and E , only against Don Carlos and 
his partizans; but the Queen may derive men.and: 
arms, provisions. and money, if she. has credit 
OE eT Tee. improvement in poli- 
tics. It is thietiesicber pan te tae conan a ‘ 


free trade, leaving the supply to be yng tiga 
the demand, and sovaalie nna to = 
benefitted, or supposed to be so—to pay the cost. . 
instead, as heretofore, of that being paid by the 
nations intervening. . , 
The correspondent of the London Times de- 
scribes Z arreguy, it will be seen, as :possess- 
ing in an eminent degree, the-qualities of an insur- 
gentcommander. ‘The most daring personal 
the greatest simplicity of manners and attire—and 
the power of combining movements on a large 
scale. , 





Col. Evays, member of Parliament from Wes 
minster, is announced in the London papers, as. 
signed to command the British reeniee i 
recruited for the young Queen, is 
as a soldier, tried in the Peninsula and in 
try. 


reigning family, by marrying the Duke of Ne - 
Z t ¢ ES : » ies 
Count Pahlen hasfbeen appointed Russian Am-«*" 
bassador at Paris, in the of Poxsodi Bonga \- 
who had so long occupied that station, ir 
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‘ Bring flowers; fresh flowers, o’er the bier to Shed, 
A.ctown for the brow of the early dead."—¥. Hemans. 
Gather and bring the fairest, 
Let them. are Seponing arenes : 
Hither 8’ eetest, rarest, 
To ar round the poet’s graye! 


the 
' Let their dying perfume faintly . 
' - Here, like dew drops, fall with tears,— 
Sigh, in aspirations saintly, 
- ver the home of hopes and fears. 
urn the Muse, whose strains once breathing 
All the soul of woman’s love ; 
= chords, with er unwreathing, 
lands her’own hand had wove : 
sags ee waked the chiefs to glory, ' 
the battle’s din was o’er ; 
es 4 of sweet, domestic story, 
Ye, alas! are heard no more. 
Hearts, in apathetic slumbers. 
By her abblie; matchless mind 
She awakened with her numbers, 
rs And — soul of — aerate 
ame has spread her songs of -gladness 
Echoed from the princely dome, : 
*~ While her simple lays of sadness 
Blees the lowly cottage home. 
Once her trembling chords revealing 
Deepest thoughts, in mournful shade, 
_ Vain a breaking heart concealing 
ee rroneee, — newagod ; 
r) n. spring time cherished— 
"Phe bruised ts ati flower crush’d— 
Adelusive wreck—had perished, 
Bre her lyre and voice were hush’d. 
Maurn her.Joved.and honored name, 
Which Genius w the world hath given : 
Her soul, beyond the breath of fame, 
Shall find felicity in heaven. 
Her song of sorrow now hath ceased ,— 
Mute her lyre, and cold the hand ; 
Her broken spirit God appeased, 
And called her to the better land. 


ET 

Cirncutar. To Encineers and Superintendants 
of Railroads and Canals.—I am preparing fo issue a 
new edition of my RarnRoap AND Canau Mar; and 


being desirous to correct the errors of the first edition, | 


I take the liberty to request the ENGINEER, or SuPEr- 
INTENDENT, of every Railroad and Canal in the Unt- 
Ted Sta?Es, to furnish me at his earliest convenience 
with a full and precise account of the condition of the 
railroad under his direction or charge. He is request- 
ed to state the length of the road, the number of miles 
completed, the elevation it surmounts, the radius of its 
curves, the style of its construction, its average cost 
per mile, the number, if any, of inclined planes. with 
stationary engines—in short, every thing which may be 
of interest to engineers, or others who may be connect- 
ed with the subject of Railroads and Canals. 

To as comply with the above request, and fur- 
nish the desired information previous to the first of Au- 
gust a copy of the new edition of the Railroad 
and C Map, will be sent, by mail or otherwise, as 
may be directed, as soon as completed. 

D. K. MINOR. 

New-York, June 27, 1835. 

RAILROAD] JOURNAL AND ADVOCATE OF 
INT AL: IMPROVEMENTS. 

This work.is published once a week, in quarto form 
of EIGHT pages, devoted mainly to the subject of inter- 
nal improvements, in all its various modes and forms, 

Thee volumes were completed in December, 1834, 
and the 4th volume is now in progress. 

‘Terms, $3.a' year, INADVANCE. Previous volumes 
same price ; sett of four volumes, $12. 


RAILROAD AND CANAL MAP, 

Ora Map of the United States, 24 by 40 inches, on 
which is delineated all the Railroads and Canals i 
or in course of construction, and most of those in con- 

; together with a concise description of, or 
reference and containing over 70 pages of let- 
ter press. map is on bank note paper, and put up 
bn oct form, with morocco cover, or in paper cover, 

be sent by mail to any part of the country 
Price & 


‘NICS’ MAGAZINE, AND REGISTER OF 
INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


This work has nearly completed five volumes. It 
is monthly, in. numbers of 64 each, 
in octavo form, and forms two sized vo- 
bons So oee. oF S86 pages pent. 

work is srereoTyPED from the first number, 
and therefore any number of copies may be obtained 
from commencement, if d . It has many able 
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~PHE APPRENTICES COMPANION— | 
A monthly publican i Beaty aoe oe dhl 
pages 


~ peeps to APPRENTI- 
ces; and ethers, to habits of InpUSTRY, TEMPERANCE 
sa tenis ee lished ‘ : 


at the office of the 
Meonantcs’ MaGazinn, No. 35 Wall street, New- 
York, for FIFTY CENTS 


a year—for 12 numbers— 
y, , ..,D.K. MINOR, 
*,” All letters must be postage paid. Eleven num- 
bers sent to one address for $5,— and TWENTY 
THREE for $10. D, K. M. 


NEW-YORK FARMER AND AMERICAN GAR- 
5 DENER’S MAGAZINE. 

This work is devoted mainly to AGRICULTURE and 
HonrticuLTurE; it, however, treats upon various 
other subjects more or less connected with them. It 
is now in its 8th volume, or 3d volume, new series, and 
is designed to be made equal to any work of the kind 
in this or any other country, No reasonable expense 
will be spared, either to secure the best writers the 
country affords, or to furnish engravings and iflustra- 
tions. It is published monthly in large octavo. 32 pa. 
ges per month, at $3 per annum, and when paid in ad- 
vance eight udditional pages per month are given- 
Vols. 6 and 7, or 1 and 2, new series, $3 per volume, 


These works may-all, or either of them, be had of 
S. Blydenburgh, 96 North Pearl street, Albany; D. 
Hale, 124 Washington street, Busion ; Fessenden, Phi- 
ladelphia ; or of the Proprietor and Publisher, 

D. K. MINOR, 
35 Wall street, New-York. 


PARTNER WANTED. 


Wanted, a partner in an extensive Printing Estab: 
lishment, No one need apply who is not a thorough- 
bred printer, competent to superintend and direct an 
office in which upwards of 30 persons are employed, 
and able to furnish $3000 cash capital. The best of 
references will be given and required. Letters, with 
real name, may be addressed to P. P. P., Post Office, 
New-York, postage paid, and they will be promptly 
attended to. ; May-af 


TO TUNNEL MINERS, DRILLERS, &c. 
Wauted, immediately, 40 Tunnel Miners, (Cornish Mi- 
ners will be preferred,) 80 Drillers, 50 Laborers, and two 
experienced Mine Blacksmiths, on the New York and 
Harlem Railroad, avout five milcs from the City. Liberal 
wages will be given, and cash pyrene made every fort 
night. Apply at Mr. FOWLER’S, St. John’s Hall, Frank. 


fort street, New-York. 
JOUN RUTTER, Contractor. 
& The Albany Argus, Philadelphia U. 8. Gazette aud 
Pennsyls anian, will please copy this, and send their billsto 
the Railroad Company, 14 Wall street, New-York. 23—tf 


RAILROAD IRON. 
500 Tons Railroad Iron, 2 inch by 34, with Spikes and 
Spiking Plates to match, fur sale by 
WM. G. BULL & CO. 
26 --3tp 74 Wall-st. 


RAILROAD CASTINGS, 

MANY & WARD, Proprietors of the Albany Eagle 
Air Furnace and Machine _Shoy, will make to order car 
wheels, chairs and knees, and every other description of 
castings required for railroads, R-ly febla 


PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 

> Rail ATE ROAD ne 

ailroa pikes of every description required 

made at the Albany Spike Factory. . . : 

Spikes made at the above Factory are recommended to 
he public as superior to any thing of the kind now in use 

Ship and Boat Spikes made fullsize under the head, 
so as not to admit water. : 

Orders may be addressed to Messrs. ERASTUS COR- 
NING & CO., Albany, orto THOMASTURNER, at the 
Factory, Troy, N. Y. sept.13-ly 


PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES. 


33> The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps constantly 
for sale avery extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes 
and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches. manufactured by the sub- 
scriber’s Patent Machinery, which after five years suc- 
ceesful operation and now almost universal use in the Uni- 
ted States (as well as England, where the subscriber ob- 
tained a Patent,) are found superior to any ever offered 
in market. 
_ Railroad Companics may be my ae with Spikes hav- 
ingcountersink heads suitable tothe holge in iron rails, 
to any amountand on short notice. Almost allthe Kail- 
roads now in progress inthe United States are fastened 
with Spikes made atthe above named factory—for which 
purpose ~~ are found invaluable, as their adhesion ia 






























morethan double any common spikes made bythe ham- 
mer. 
iF Allorders directedtothe Agent, Troy, N. Y., will 


be punctually attended to. 


Troy, N.Y. July, 1831. 


repre pikes are kept for sale, at factory prices, by I. 
& J ‘Townsend, Albany, and the princi 1 fm Merchants 
in Albany and Troy ; - I. Brower, 222 Water street, New- 
York; A.M. Jones, Philadelphia ; T. Janviers, Baiti- 


HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 


pares Degrand & Smith, Boston. 


-—Railroad Companies would do well to. forward 
their orders as early as practicable,as the subsrriber is de- 
Sg of extending the manufacturing so as to keep pace 
+ the daily increasing demand fer b 


H. BURDEN, 








is Spikes. i 







Builder of a superior style of Passenger Cars for Rail- 
‘ - poad, : 
No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, 
: New-York. 

X35 RAILROAD COMPANIES. would. do well to 
examine these’ Cars; a specimen of which may be seen 
on that part of the New-York and Harlem Railroad 
now in operation, -. JW tf 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

Also, AXLES furnished and _ fitted to wheels 
complete at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine 
Factory and Foundty, Paterson, N.J. All orders ad- 
dressed; to the subscribers at Paterson, or 60 ‘Wall 
street, New- Zork, will be promptly attended to. 

Also, CAR SPRINGS. ‘ 

Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 

J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 


RAILWAY IRON. 
95 tons of ik inch by}inch,) Flat Bars in lengtheo 








200 do. do. do.. | 14 to 15 feet, counter sunk 

40 do. 14 do. do. [holes, endscut atan angle 
do. 2. do. do. fof 45 degrees, with spli- 

8 do. 2}+.' do, do. | cing plates and nails to 
soon expected. su 


it. 
250 do. of Edge Railsof 36 lbs. per yard, withthe re- 
quisite chairs, keys and pins. 


Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches-diameter | 


for Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter 
for Locomotive wheels 

Axles of 2h, 25, 24, 3, 34,34, and 34 inches diamc‘er for 
Railway Cars and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Govern. 
ments and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback 
taken in part payment. A. & G. RALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadel} phia. 

Models and samples of al! the differentkindsol Rails, 
Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use 
bothin this country and Great Britain, wil) be exhibited to 
those disposed to examine them. d7lmeowr 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 


3g Compasses of various sizes and of superior qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high 
magnifying powers with glasses made by Troughion, to- 
gether with a large assortment of Enginecring Instru- 
ments, manufactured and sold by 

E.& G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 








J31 6t corner of Maiden lane. 
SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Ys Tke subserber manufactures all kinds of Iastru 
ments in his profession, warranted equal, if rot superior, 
in principles of costruction and workmanship to any im- 
ported or manufactured in the United States; several of 
which are entirely mew. among which are an Improved 
Compass, with a Telescope attached, by which angles can 
be taken with or without the use of the needle, with per- 
fect accuracy—also a Railroad Goniometer, with two Tel- 
escopes—and a Leveling Instrument, with a Goniometer 
attached, particularly edapted to Railroad purposes, 

Mathematica! Instrument Maker, 
No. 9 Dock st., Philadelpbia. 


The following recommendations are respectfully sub- 

mitted to Engineers, Surveyors, and otners interested. 
Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply to thy inquiries respecting the instruments man- 
ufactured by thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, I cheerfully furnish thee the following infor- 
mations, The whole number of Leveis now in possession 
of the department of construction of thy make is seven 
The whole number of the ‘‘ Improved Conipass” is eight 
These are al] exclusive of the number in the service of the 
Engineer and Graduation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses arein good repair. They 
have in fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents 
to which all instruments ofthe kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and com 
passes have been preferred by my assistants generally, to 
any othere in use, and the Improved Compass is superior 
to any otherdescription of Goniometer that we have yet 
tri-ed in laying the rails on this Road, 

This instrument, more recently improved with arever 
sing telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the 
engineer scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or 
convenience of the Compass. It is indced ‘the mest com 

lecely adapted to lateral angles of any simple and cheap 
instrument that I have yet seen, and I cannot but believe 
it will be preferred to all others now in use for wba be) 
rails—and in fact, when known, Ithink it will be as highly 
appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, 
JAMES P.STABLER, Sup’tof Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


Philadelphia, February, 1833. 
Having for the last two. years made constant use 0 
Mr. Young’s ** Patent Improved Compass,’ I can safely 
say I believe itte be much superior to any other instrument 
of the kind, now in use, and as such most cheerfully re- 
commend itto Engineers and Surveyors. 
E. H, GILL, Civil Engineer. 


Germantown, February, 1833. 
For a year past I haye used Instruments made by Mr. 
W.4J. Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has combined 
the properties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 
Tconsider these Instruments admirably calculated for 
laying out Railroads, and can recommend them te the 
notice of Engineers as preferable to any others for that 


pur pose. t 
HENRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad. 
mi ly Germant, and Norriet. Railroad 


